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GRASPING PARTHENIA FIRMLY BY THE WRIST, HILDA SUDDENLY PLACES THE HANDKERCH'EF OViR HER MOUTH AND NOSTRILS, 


HILDA FANSHAWE’S TREACHERY. 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


OHAPTER L 


3 Ts express tralo from Paris comes dashing 
‘ato Rheims, and the engine, with a loud snort, 
comes to & standstill as though glad of a rest. 

Many people leave the train and hurry towards 
‘he refreshment buffet, but we are concerned 
only with two passengers. They are both women, 
both young ; bub one is handeome, and deter- 
Pre and self-retiant-looking, the other pale and 

alr, 

The self-reliant-looking girl is attired In the 
Plaizest black, and alights from @ third-class 
carriage, The other fs evidently in a better posl- 
tion, for her dainty gloved hand opens the door 
of a first-claas carriage, and she wears an ele- 
Sautly fitting dress, 





A dark lock of envy comes over the poorly-clad | 
girl as her quick, restless eyes fall upon the first- | 


class passenger, a look of envy mingled with hate 
for the figure of the young girl. Parthenia is 
familiar to her, 

Bat there is no recognition in Parthenia’s g:ze 
as their eyes meet, yet for an instant a feeling 
that is akin to fear passes through Ler, although 
she cannot understand the meaning of the strange 
expreseion in the other's face, 

Parthenia fs faint and tired, but she hesitates 
before entering the refreshment-room, not 
liking to push her way through the crowd of nolsy | 
Frenchmen, some of whom are calling out loudly 
for refreshments in provincial }'rench, 

The dark girl shows no hesitation, but walks | 
oe in, and Parthenis, gaining heart, follows 

er, | 

Parthenia has very litt e knowledge of French, | 
although she has learnt it at a Brighton boarding- 





school. She is an English girl, and is bound | 
for Switgerland, where she is to meet a 


guardian,’ Perhaps if she were nob so nervous 


she might muke heraclf understood by the 
waiter, but when she speaks the man stares at 
her in surprise, 

** Leb me epeak for you,” says a musical voice 
near her, and she locks round and sees the dark 
girl standing by her aide, ; 

* You are English,” cries Parthenia, joyfully. 
“1 am sure[ should be very pleased if you’d 
speak forme, They do not seem to understand 
wy French,” 

Thanks to her new acqualutance she soon has 
placed before her a cup of tea, such tea as the 
French know how to make, and eomething to 
eat. 

** You are very kind,” says Purthenia, as she 
drinks the tea. “I don’t know whatl should 
have done without yin,” 

“Kind! not at all,” returns Hilda Fanshawe, 
and there is a strangs gleam in her eyes. 

‘* Ttis plearant to havea fellow-country-womau 
to talk to,” says Parthenia, speaking with child- 
Uke simpliclty, 
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“Would you like to have me to speak to iu 
the train?” saks Hilda, eagerly. 

*' Yes, so much,” replies Parthenia, who has 
been feeling dull and lonely. 

‘Then I'll take care to have a carriage to our- 
elves,” say Hilda, with aemile. “ Poor child, 
you lock tired! How far have you come }” 

“From London. I’ve scarcely had any rest 
since I left, except an occasional dose in the rail- 

ay carrisge,” 

‘How weary you must feel 1”. 

**T do feel rather tired,” acknowledges Par- 
ihenfa, grateful for the friendly interest her new 
friend seems to take in her, and remembering 
with a feeling of shame that on first beholdiog 
her ehe had felt a momentary thrill of repul- 
salon. 

" And where are you going?” asks Hilda, with 
the same appearance of kindly interest, 

“T am going to B——,” 

“Have you never been there before 1” 

“ This is the firet time I have ever left Eug- 
land,” 

“You will find B-— such a dear old 
says Hilda, “Ah! thereia the bell I declare 
they do not give one time to eat, Come along, 
or we shall miss the train. Mind, dear, we get 
a carriage to ourselves, Ob! here fs your port- 
snanteau, you must not leave that here ; let me 
carry it for you.’’ 

Had Parthenla been older, had the 
greater knowledge of the world, the strange 
girl's eudden interest in her would have swakened 
suspicion, Bub she Is young, and, more than 
that, unversed in the canning and wey of 
the world, . ; 

‘Oh! we are indeed fortunate,” cries: Hilda. 
*' Here ia « carriage all to onraelyer,”” 

And although she had a third class ticket 
she follows Parthenia fate, the. first-class . 

“JT wonder your friends allow you to 
all the way from London alone,” she remarke, 
as she sinks back in her comfortable seat, 

* You travel alone, and you are net much elder 
thaw J am,” returus Parthenis, as the train 
starts, j 

“ Yea, but I have no friends,” says Hilda, “and 
I can take care of myself.” RS ie 

"Tt have no relations,” observes Parthenia, 
frankly. “My father and mother are both 
dead,” 

* Then why are you going to B——3” 

"Tom going to my guardian; he lives near 
B-——. You don’t know how I dread arriving at 
the end of my journey,” 

“Why i” and Hilda lifts her black eye- 
brows. 

* By the terme of my father’s will Iam to 
marry a wan l’ve never seen ; if I do not I shall 
be a beggar, Tho father of Raymond Kesterton, 
the name of my suitor, wae @ friend of my 
father, and it was arrarged when we were very 
young.” 

“ Of course you will marry him {” 

* OF course [ shall do nothing of the kind,” 
returns Parthenla, aud she emiies, “I have a 
littls echeme in my head,” 

‘May I bear it, or is it too great a secret?” 

“Til tell you,”’ asys Parthenia ;‘*I am going 
to make him hate me, and then he'll give me up 
and leave me in possession of my mioney.” 

“Tt is a most ingenious ides,” returns Hilda, 
eml'ing. 

"On, how beautifal!” erfea Parthenia, eud- 
denly, as she gazes out of the window, 

“The sesne is indeed magnificent.” 

Let the reader picture to bimeelf a glorious 
auosed, such as {s rarely seen in this country, 
Let him imagine the sky one shimmering mass 
of indescribable edlour, and ita reflected glory 
tinting mountain and valley, The traio, like o 
huge snake, winds round the mountain aide, over 
frail-lookiog bridges, and far below is a torrent, 
and its nolse can be heard above the rattle of the 
train, 

It ta Indeed a glorious prospect, but Hilda pays 
very little heed to it. Her eyes are fixed on 
Parthenfa’s face — Parthenia hae only eyes 
for the beautiful scenery, Could she have seen 
her compsnion’s face at that moment sha would 
have been warned, but when eke looked round the 





forbidding expression has lefs Eiflda’s face, end 
her lips are wreathed in a pleasant smile. 

‘The scene will not be so beautiful soon,” she 
remarks; “for in a few minutes we shall be 
en h St, Gothard’s tunnel,” 

*T almost think I should prefer the old route 
over the mountein,” says Parthenia, 

“ For my part I prefer comfort,” returns Hilda, 
“Now, my advice,” speaking se though 
Parthenia were years younger than herself, 
“and put your feet up on this seat and go to 
a ” 


“I don’t feel sleepy.” 

* Bub you look sleepy,” persists Hilda, adding, 
in a banvering tone, “You must look your best; 
remember, you are to see your lover.” 

* Don’t remind me of bim.” 

“Come now,” cosxingly, “try and have a nap 
through that horrid tunnel. Ab! here we are. 

The bright, beautiful evening is shut out, and 
the‘engine with a wild shriek dashes through the 
dark tunnel, 

“There, dear, rest your head on my lap,” and 
ae she speaks Hilda takes Parthenla’s curly 
head and places it on her knee, the girl resisting 
at “You have a bad headache, have you 
not?” 


does ache,” returns Parthenia, 
closing her « 


* hile con de Cologne will do 2 good,” 
aays Hilda, producing a handkerchief from her 
pocket, “Shall I bathe your forebead ?” 

“You are most kind,” cries Parthenia, 


gratefully. 
Grasping Parthenia firmly by the waist, Hilda 
places the handkerchief over the girl's 
mouth and nostrils. Parthenia’s blue eyes open. 
wildly. She tries to resist the strange feeling 
that is coming over her, but she cannot, and a 
convulaive shudder passing over her frame she is 
eompletely ig the power of her companion, who 
looks down at her malignantly. 

As she lies there on thecarriage coat she acems 
like a creature from a brighter and better world, 
and her appearance is in marvellous contrast to 
Hilds, whose dark face, handsome as it is, has 
some demoniacal in it ab. thas moment. 


"Ab! she shall die,” tters Hilda, still 
holding the handkerchief tothe, > ys one 
ped agie ay " by the odour of ehloro- 
form, “ not rob me of what is righi- 


ra mine,” mei, 
and with no very gentle hand, she 


a ’ 
Sherry: Jenin lof cle attirin 
the same %, and the ede travelling- 
dreea fits remarkably well» .- 


* Now. 1 must throw ae the line,” 
mutters Hilda. ‘She is poorly clad, and they 
will believé she has co suicide. Ab! the 
acheme {6 well laid.” 

She is about to open the door of the carriage 
when, to her {ntense dismay, the train dashes 
out of the tunnel, Her face is almost as pale as 
that of Parthenia, but the colour comes back to 
her cheeka as an idea suggests to her. She must 
roll the girl's body under the reat, 

Now comes the anxious moment for Hilds, and 
ber mind is filled with grave doubts as to her 
esca If the guard of the train happens to 
look in at the carriage window when it stops at 
the next station all is indeed lost. But fortune 
favours her as it, unfortunately, often favours 
the wicked, and she gete off y, carrying with 
her the brown pertm»ntean, 

A vehicle is wai outeide the station. Hilda 
gets into ft—an elegantly-dressed, handsome 
girl, at whom passers-by admiriogly. 

“Hotel des Trois Rois!” she says, and the 
driver cracks hia whip. 


CHAPTER IL 


Wuen the veblcle srrives outside the court- 
yard of the Hotel des Trois Rois, an old gentle- 
man, with enow-white hair, comes hurrying 


oub, }, 
and Hide geemagn ah ones, yeah he fs Parthenie’s 


oar 
* Parthenia !” 


“Yes, I am Parthenis,” says Hilda, with a} 


emile, as he helps her from the carriage. 





many ‘hours of travelling. Ra Baa 1 gett sr 
She glances curiously about her ag.she en ters 
blic room, 


ab yore Parthenia’s guardian, with a 
smile, “ you are looking for Raymond Riaaites, 
your future husband 1" 


mdsome his ward is. ‘They are at a 
emall table, 

“ Not for that reason only, but because I do. 
nob mean to m him if I don’t like him,” 

Oh, you’ll be sure to like him,” Mr, Harland 

. “Phat is if you have nob already 
given your heart to someone else,” 

"My heart fa free,” atewera Hilda, ae she 
slowly unfolds the serviette before her. 

“Very glad to hear it,” says Mr. Harland, 
cheerfully, “for, In that case, you are sure to 
like Raymond.” 

He looks at her as he speaks thinking that 
Raymond must admire her, for she ia really 
remarkably gocd looking. he has an idea. 


altogether that Baymond shonld not. 
be here to welcome her, She would prefer to ses- 
him efter she has rested, yet she wonders why 


wi 
wri in her face that he ast as 
if the words bad 2 her li; 

“ Bless mel” he says, , “I for- 
got to say that he has away frou with » 
friend he has up. 

‘* Phat fa not vary polite to me,” Hilda eays, 
with a slight frown. 


Harland, with a emils. 

“Tam sure you ought to have rested on tho 

wa’ Pad 

Mesnwhile the subject of this conversation, 

ted with his friend, ls hurrying to find 
now coming down 

howls dismally, and 


faction is, Byres rar ene - eatchee 
sight of a $ slowly along. 
Os ase conahiteg the colteny cliiaga? bo shines 
‘© "ll go and ask for shelter in the engine-shed. 
They’l! surely let me fn a night like this.” 


He climbs across the fence, oar ad ‘or 

rails, and is proceeding towards the engines 
when he secs s guard and bwo or three porters. 
gathered round a first-class carriage, 
They are talking excitedly, one Franchmav 
fons. feels that 
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* She is Eoglish,” says the guard. 

“My ) at Raymond exclaims, and 
Parbthenia’ ee up in hiy face for » moment 
-ere she becomes unconscious, 


Without ‘saying a word to the men Raymond 
girl in his arms, and carries 
her towards the engine-shed. It ts not 
before he hes it, aid the engiae-trivers 
stokera ga ‘wonderingly around, as Raymond 
places her on some sacks, npg eds Aare for 
itis a to carry sacha ti rden, 
As he au be ieee the guard picks up some- 
‘thing that has dro from her et. 
” he cries, “and she 
vwas travelling first. She has cheated the rail- 
Beal si 

Tastantly all pity passes from the official mind 
of the ease. looks at ber shabby clothes 
sternly, al “rey “pana as he flashes the 


face, 
" Elle eat *folse !” he remarks, with reluctant 


er try Raymond, 
“She coun oman,” says Raym 
“and I am the interested in her. How 
came she in that 4” 

“ With a third-class ticket?” adds the guard. 


* You are an idfot !" exclaims Raymond, em- 
phatically, I say how came she to pass the 
Pal ales Toupee eaggettn the’ guard 

“ Fell asleep, I euppuse,’ C) F 
rather sulkily, Hadoes not like to be called an 
idiot, yeb ab the same time he observes tha 
monsleur iy well-dreessd, and looks every inch a 
gentleman. 

“No, no,” returns Raymond, “she must have 
fainted, I tell you, I am interested, I repea' 
because she fs may countrywoman. Will any 
you go for a doctor 1” 

“Tt is not possible,” says the guard. “The 
storm fs ragtog violently.” 

“ Would you let the girl die 1” cries Raymond, 
white with 

“Tf moni is go Interevted in the young lady 
why don’t he go himeelt 1” 

* Because I don't know my way.” 

"Then there fs nothing for it but to walt until 


morning.” 
_ “Have any of you a Mask of brandy?” asks 
Raymond, looking round, 

Two or three sre ced, and Raymond 


forces one of them en the giri’s teeth. 
“Tae brandy ‘has an instant effect, for the girl 
gives a long sigh, and again opens her eyes, 

“Lifp me up,” she gays, aad Raymond puts 
ppt her slender waist, and she rises to 
a sitting posture. 

“Where am 11” 

Raymond tells her, but the mame of the place 
is strangely unfanaiiiar to her. 

And howcamoe T here t” 

“You were found in a first-class carriage ina 
dead fain6,” returne Raymond. 

“T remember, Yes, it ell comes back to me, 
‘St, Gothard’s, the strange woman, Yee, I re- 
member, Let me tell you clearly,” and with 
these disjointed sentences the gir! puts her trem- 
bliog hand on her head, 

“Whoare you 1” askw Raymond, ‘and where 
are you going #” 

‘*My name is Parthevia ——” 

“Parthenia 1!” cries Raymond, interrupting 
Ler, “ Your other name, quick ! ” 

“Parthenia Carew,” she answers, sg > 

You Parthenfa 1” Raymond, sug 3 at 
the girl in surprise on “You Par- 
thenis, my future wife! How strange, how ro- 
mantic, that we should meet for the first time in 
this extraordinary way !** 

* Then eae open 1” cries the girl, 
evilently favourably impressed with him, and 
she makes not the test effort to draw herself 
away from his clasp. 

She feels qulte content to rest in his stron 


- 


porters with the question,—. 


| “Is there no cottage near at hand |” 

* Yes, I live close by,” seys the porter. 

‘Can the young lady step in the cottage for 
the night ?” 

“I£ the young Indy can pay for the accommo: 
dation,” says the porter, locking at Parthenfa’s 
ehabby clithes, 

“She can pay, or I will psy,” replies Ray- 
mond, and as he followa the porter’s eye he notices 
for the fires time how threadbare ‘the girl's 
clothes are, “ Carsy the lantern before mo,” he 
adde,as he takes Parthenia ia his arme. 

He dces not wish to stumble over the line 
with his precious burden, for he has taken a 
great liking to Parthenla, a liking that will soon 
grow into love he tells himse!? with a smile. 

They soon reach “the wooden but beside the 
iron track, and the door fs opened by a sallow- 
looking woman, who staree at Raymond and 
Partheoia in surprise, and then turns inquirtngly 
to her husband, 

** What docs it mean} " she aka, 


“She is = * whivpers her husband. 
“ They pay, and ia not our business to ask 
questions,” 


And so the daintily-nurtured Partheniais taken 
into thelfittle hut, and into the inner spartment, 
while Raymond site on a three-legged stool in 
the outer room, The girl is wet to the skin, so 
is Raymond ; but he is heedless of that. He is 
thinking of Parthenia—bis incomparable Par- 
thenia—and smiles at the remembrance of what 
he said to Jack just before they parted. How 
glad he is now that he did not take his friend's 
advice, and go with him to the fan on the bill, 

Daylight dawns, the storm passes away, and 
still Reymond remains in the cottage, awake yet 
dreaming, for he is thinking of the future—a 
future that is to be spent with Parthenia. 

Suddenly be hears a loud shriek cowing from 
the foner room, and rises hurriedly, just as the 
woman comes out with s frightened look on her 


face 

“Oh, monsteur,” she erles, ‘‘go fora doctor 
at once. The young lady is dying. She has 
awakened in a burning fever, and is raving.” 
Raymond looks into ihe room. Parthenia is 
lying on the bed, and moves her white aras rest- 
lesa!y, and he notices with consternation the burn- 
ing flush upon her cheeks, 

MiP 2 or pede Ban way to the nearest 
jooter aske, woman begins to give 
some ted directions, while he iistons 
with thinly- impatience, feating that the 
girl may die before be could obtain assistance 
thr the woman’s stupidity. 
It is @ loog walk, but mond covers the 
ground quickly, and is back with the doctor in 
what seems to Fanchette, the mistreas of the hut, 
an incredible short space of time. Tae doctor is 
a short, portly man, with a clever face, aud he 
looks grave when bis eyes rest upon Parthenia, 
as she turns from side to elde, 

Raymond watebing him sees this, and his 
heart sinks as he goes out of the room, and seats 
himself on the three-legged stool waiting with all 
the patience he can muster for the doctor's 
verdict, It seems an ege to Raymond before the 
door a, aud the doctor comes out. 

Well?” asks Raymond, trerou'ously. 

“The young Iady is vag Mag very ill indeed,” 
ar) the doctor shakes his a 

~™ What is it?” 

** Rheumatic fever.” 

Raymond utters a cry of dismay. It will be 
strange ending to the family compact if Parthenia 
dies. Reymond shudders, and there is an Icy 
feeling about bia heart, If anything were to 
happen to Parthenia he feels that nothing In the 
mei can compensate for him her loss. 


(eee 


CHAPTER IIL 
Mr Haztanp informs hie supposed ward, as 


to turn up some part of the day, and is extremely 
surprised when hour after hour passes, and still 
he comes not. : 

It is very odd,” he eays, “very odd, indeed. 
I really cannot understand ft.” 

“Worl,” returns Hilda, “unless he wishes 
to slight me,”’ 

"Wo, no!” says Mr. Harland, atartled by his 
ward's flashing eyes and the passionate bitteraess 
of her voice. ‘* Raymond is a gentleman, and 
would never do auything toslight slady. There 
must be some reason for the delay. ” 

“Still nding excuses for the trognt?”’ esys 
Hilda, suddenly regaining command over temper, 
for she sees her feeling outburst has startled the 
old gentleman. 

“ It is difficul to find excuses for bim now, 
Parthenis,” Mr. Harland answers, gravely. . He 
fs beginning to feel vexed with Raymond himself, 
elshough he fs slow to anger. 

Mr, Harland’s villa is about two miles, distant 
from the hotel, and after waltivg in vain for 
Raymond until three days have elapsed they 
remove. thither. Itis@ pretty house, one story 
high, and with a wide verandah. I+ is elegantly 
furnished, and Hilda looks abouh her with keen 
satisfaction. 

If only Raymond would come! She would 
have nothing to desire, Hilda has almest suc- 
ceeded in dismissing the real Parthenia from her 
chonghin only now and then she finds herze}f 

ering if the finding of the body has caused 
any stir, It seems not, or Mr. Harland would 
have heard of {t. »* 

There is an old lady at the villa who welcomes 
Hilda kindly, and seems as simple minded and 
warm-hearted as her cousin, Me, Harland, 

Bat the girl soon finda the villa and the o!d 
people dull, evea beyond endurance, whén the 
novelty of the thing has worn off, and she aske 
herself with angry impatisnce if Raymond {< 
never coming ! ° 

“She bas an idea if he sees her he will be unable 
to resist the charm of ber beauty ; and, indeed, 
no one can deny that Hilda, set off by all the 
ald of dress, is a remarkably handsome. girl, 
and oné that masculine eyea would rest on with 
pleasure, 

“Ab! the postman |” cries Mr. Harland, as 
hearing the gate open he looks up and eses the 
mon hurrying along the garden path. 

Mr, Hartand puts his hand out of the window 
and takes the letters, 

* Why, it is from Raymond!” he says. “ Now, 
Parthenia, [am sure you will find sufficient ex- 
cuce fhe thie letter for Raymond's seeming 

"To will have to be avery good one,” cries 
Bilda. ‘‘I consider that he has treated. me 
with unexampled rudeness.” 

She bites her red lips as she epeake, and her 
warm cheeks take a deeper colour, as she etands 
beside the old gentleman’s arm-chsir. 

Mr, Harland looks up at ber and smiles. He 
wishes Raymond could eee her now, He knows 
how such beauty would have impressed him wheu 
he was a young man, 

“We must not judge before we know,” 
he says, tearing openthe envelope. ‘'I'i) read 
the letter out to you. I hope the boy hae not 
met with an accident. He is always climbing 
about." 

“Inever thought of that,” erles Hilda, ard 
Mr, Harlavd is pieased to hear that there is 
genuine anxiety iu her voice, 

“Ay, but Ihave, may dear)’ he says, “ Miss 


‘Harland suggested the Idea to me the day we 


arrived, Come, sit down and listen while I read 
the letter.” 


"My Daan Hantann,”—thus the letter com- 
menced— ‘ ] have no doubt that you are annoyed 
at the seemiog rudeness of my conduct, bub when 
you read my explanation you'll find you have no 
cause for anger. I have met with a sad and 
strange adventure—more like a chapter out of & 
novel than anything else. On Wednesday evening 
having been caught in a storm, I took ehelter in 
a rallway shed, and there wana girl discovered 
ia a dead faint in a first-claes carriage ——” 








arms, for slie feels dazed and bewildered, an 


everything seems so much like a fanciful dream ! they alt at breakfast, that Reymond will be sure 





Hilda's hands tremble, ber face turnd lividly 
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meena rename SSS 
white. Discovery seems certain now. Itis a | she has already mastered its contents with her | afford to keep itupin atyle. But when be 
thing she has never dreamed of, these two beivug | quick, black eyes. marries P, he return to his kingdom. 
thrown together, Mr. Harland looks up, sees ‘* Will that do?” he asks, feeling more affec- | Ali her money will be his if she dies, but the 


how the rich colour has faded from her faces ; and 
not dreamiog that her emotion ie caused by any 
other feeling but jealousy and hurt vanity, 
says indignantly,— 

“The scamp. This is the way he has neglected 
us.” s 
"Go on, guardy,” in a trembling voice. 

Hilda has taken to calliug Mr. Harland guardy, 
and he rather likes it, ; 


‘*T carry her into the engine shed, She opens 
her eyes, I find she la English, Iquestion her, 
andshe tells me she is Parthenia Carew, my 
fature wife,” 


The letter drops from Mr, Harland’s hand, 
snd he gazes at Hilda intently, The girl sees 
that she must pull herself together—she will noo 
give up her brilliant prospect withous a struggle. 
Fate seems against her, but she will fight till the 
last. There is so much to be gained, eo much to 
be lost, 

“ Pafthenia Carew!” sha cries, with a laugh 
that sounds genuine. ‘‘ What can he mean?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, my dear,’ Mr. Har- 
land says, his face clearing a little, as he hears 
that ringing laugh, though he still looks per- 
plexed. 

"Do read on, guardy,” says Hilda, with every 
appearance of amusement. “I should like to 
read the continuation. of this extraordinary 
epistle.” 


Mr. Harland continues,—-"I carry her to the 
porter’s cottage, and she Is soaked with the rain 
that is still falling. Iv consequence of this she is 
taken ill, and 1 go for a doctor, who says she is 
suffering from rheumatic fever, The poor girl 
now lies between Jife and death, and is wild and 
delirious, and I, with the porter’s wile, alt beside 
her bed waiting for the crisis, Now you know 
why I have stopped away. My interest in Par- 
thenia ie very great. I cannot leave her with 
atrangers. You doubtless have been wondering 
at her delay in coming. I ought to have thought 
of this before, but I have been too much wrapped 
ap In Parthenia to have room for any other 
thought,” 


“The girl is euffering under delirium,” re- 
marked Mr, Harland, looking at Hilda, ‘‘It is 
moat extraordinary ; she must know something 
of you to be scquainted with your name.” 

“T knew a atrange, eccentric girl once,” Hilda 
says, after a moment's thought. “Her name Is 
Hilda Fanshawe. To'egraph to Raymond, and 
ask him to ask the porte:’s wife if that’s not the 
name marked on her clothes.” 

* Hilda Fanshawe!” exclaimed Mr. Harland. 
“ My dear, I understand it all now, It ia as clear 
asday. I donot like to speak of it, but your 
father was not faithful to your mother. He 
loved a girl named Hilda Fanshawe. Thfs, of 
course, is her daughter, and she has lived to take 
your place.” 

He speaks in embarrassed tones, It ia not 
pleasant to rake up the past of bis dead friend, 
whose sins have lived after him to trouble the 
peace of hie innocent daughter, 

“The girl must have been mad to think of 
such a scheme,” criel Hilda. ‘'Telegraph to 
Raymond to leave ber ab once, or I'll never for- 
give bim,”’ 

She acts her part wall, There is something so 
ostural ia ber indignation that Mr; Harland 
eympathises with ib, 

“I cannot exactly say that,” he remark:, with 
a half smile, “ but 1 shall certainly tolegraph to 
him, and when he finds that she is an impostor 
there is no need to ask him to leave her.” 

Hilda comes to the table and leans over Mr. 
Harland as he writes out the following :~ 


“The girl you have met with is a half- 
demented impostor. My ward is here at the 
Villa, with every proof of her identity. Ask the 
porter’s wife if any of her clothing is marked 
* Hilda,’ ” 


tionately towards hfe ward than he has 
ever felt before, for he feele that she must be 
ser reap he has had to tell her about her 
ather, 

‘It could not be better!” Hilda cries, and 
lowers her long Jashes to hide a look of mingled 
relief and triampb. 

A few moments ago fortune seemed against 
her. Now it is on her side, for she bas succeeded 
in gaining the confidence and sympatby of Par- 
thenia’s guerdian, 

‘*T hope Parthenia will die,” Hilda thinks, and 
with this unholy wich at her heart she goes into 
the aalon and sits down to enj-y a hearty lun- 
cheon, 

*1t is of no use to lose one’s appetite because 
one’s father has been duped by a designing 
woman,” she remarks, as Mr, Harland helps her 
to some sal 

‘*T should think not, my dear,’ Mc. Harland 
say*, warmly. “1am plessed to see you take it 
sv well, What do you say, Maria?” 

" Parthenia is a very sensivie girl,” Miss Har- 
land says, approvingly, ‘I really think i I had 
been the victim of such a cruel plot 1 should 
have cried my eyes out. 

“ Parthenta is too wise to spoil her eyes,” said 
Mr, Harland, with aemile, ‘‘ Very bright eyes 
they are,and she means to keep them bright 
sgriust Raymond's coming.” 

‘You think that telegram will brivg bim to 
us quickly, then?” asks Hilda, with burning 
anxiety. 

"Nota doubt of it,” returns Mr. Harland. 
‘As I told you before, Raymond detests false- 
hood, and when he finds how the girl has 
deceived him he will never wish to see her face 

n.”” 
“I am very giad of that,” Hilda says. ‘I 
shou'd not like to think the daughter of the 
woman who was wy mother’s rival could win 
hia away from me.” 

Hilda has not yet aeen Raymond in the flesh, 
but she bas looked at his pictured face until she 
loves it, and there is intense bitterness in the 
thought that he ia with Purthenia, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Raymond is seated beside Parthenia’s bed, 
holding her feverish hand in his, when Mr. Har- 
band’s telegram arrives. He does not open it 
immediately, Raywond is ured to telegrams. 
They do not give him the shock such messages 
give people who are accustomed to receive them 
only when some business or domestic calamity 
has occurred, 

Parthenia is still delirious, Her eyes are wild 
ent without the light of reason, but she ia very 
ga in epite of the cruel fever consuming 

r. 

The envelope lies on the table unopened for 
half an hour, while he bends over Parthenia and 
listens to her rambling talk. 

“They are anxious, of course, to know how 
she is progressing,” he thinks, as at length he 
takes the telegram up and g ea out of the room, 
leaving Parthenia in charga of the porter’s wife. 
He has often secretly chafed at the arrangement 
made by his own and Parthenia’s. parent, bus 
now it aeems to him that {t was a very sensible 
idea indeed, If Parthenia recovera—he shudders 
at the doubt—they will be one of the happiest 
couples in the world, for he feels sure he can Jearn 
to love her, 

Ib is a hot day, and he looks about fer a bit of 
shade ere he reads the message. How is out of 
sight of the ugly railway cutting, and sits down 
on a stone by the roadside, pushing back his hat 
from bis handsome face. To him it.seems more 
pleasant to dream of a future with Parthenia than 
t> read ths telegram. He holds ic in his hands, 
idly lookivg on the ground. 

Parthenia will make a sweet mistress of his 
home in dear old England, He ia not a rich man, 
but Kesterton Towers has never been mortgaged. 





He hands {t to Hilda when it is finished, but 


changes. 
That beautiful girl an impostor ! 
sible? And yet the telegram pute it plainly 
fo 


enough. 

thapened copbertic tage isl 

Raymond crushes 
looks blaukly up at the clear sky. He bas never 
been so startled and bewildered.in the 
He thinks of the girl’s pure face, of ber inno- 
cent eyes, and his heart sickens, Ib Is bard 5 
think her capable of ploying the hypocrite, but 
the evidence against her is so strong. 

Raymond rises slowly, and retraces his steps to 
the cottage, with qu'ts a haggard look upon bis 
face. He thinks of her shabby clothes, her poor 
black dress, common straw bat, and cheap boots, 
aud remembers the third. class ticket, How could 
he have imagioed for a moment that an heiress 
would trovel in sucha guise! Aud yet how true 
she looked when she lifted her eyes to his, asd 
said ‘‘I am Parthenia Carew 1” 

Raymond tugs at hie moustache savagely as he 
thinks of the low, sweet voice that nttered ihe 
false worda!; He would prs every thing he pur- 
sseses in the world to feel that the girl ia not au 
impostor, but appearances are against her, The 
other Parthenia is ad the villa, with every proof 
of her identity, 

Raymond is too much troubled at what he has 
just heard to wonder what she fs like, or to fee! 
avy curiosity about her at all. 

He re-enters the cottage, obtains admission to 
the room where Parthenia is lying, wild-eyed and 
fever-strickon, and looke at ber with pity and 
regret, and an odd feeling of pain, How fair 
she is! It is bard to think that thie beautiful 
yonng creature is false and perjured. 

Raymond site down, and rests his bead ou his 
hands. Since his parents died, years age, he has 
never suffered so rouch, for in his heart he knows 
he has loved the girl who hae deceived him, love: 
her as he can never love woman, 

“She has stolen more than her name from 
Parthenia,” he thinks. “She has stolen her 
lover aso,” 

Bat he will not give way to such a slavish 
ion ; of that he ig resolved. The girl is as 
tiful as an angel, but he will tear her image 

from his heart, since she is unworthy of his 
love. 

Raymond suddenly finds that life has grown 
very blank, that the future has to cffer. 
Allhis bright castles in the air have with 
the knowledge of a girl's cvag He puts the 
question about the clothes to porter’s wife, 
who tells him at once that they 
the initial “‘ H,” also with the full name ‘* Hilda 
Fanshawe,” thus removing bis last doubts. 

** I will walk to the hotel, and see if Jack has 
been there,” he thinks, and starts at onze. He 
feels that a talk with Jack will do him good. 0a 
reaching the hotel he finds his friend Jack 
E!phinastone in a terribly excited state, 

‘* T have been here since yesterday,” Jack say*. 
“I thought I should have to leave without sccing 

ou.” 


mn Where are you going!” in surprise, 

“ Home,” 

“" How isthat?”. =. - 

“ A distant relation has just died, ond I am 
next of-kin. Ab ! old fellow,” Jack adds, with » 
sigh, ‘‘ the money has come too late,” 

“ Too late!” 

“ Yes, Raymond, Ifithad comes jittle earlier 
I might have been biind and » It ien’d 
pleasant to find that which we have treasured aud 
revered is worthless, isit? I for one would ratber 
go on being deceived.” 

‘* Have you, then, loved someone who has die 





It is shut up for the present because he cannot 


appointed you?” aske Rymond, looking at him 
sarnestly, 
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heart on @ woman 1” 

Raymond put his hand on Jack's shoulder with 
an attempt a smile, 

 Oid fellow,” he says, “ I do believe you are 
as bard hit as I am.” 

“Yous” 

“Yes, Did you think that I was iovalnerable 
that you look so astonished ?” 

“ Well, you always seemed so indifferent to 
women,” 

" T thought the same of you.” 

 T loved one woman with all my heart and 
soul, Raymond, She led me on, and then findiug 
1 was ae poor as a church mouse refused me, and 
since then I’ve resolved never to be duped again 
by oue of the dear, delightful sex.” 


“ What man Is not disappointed who fixes his 
returns Jack, 


“ You are bitter, Jack.” 

‘So would you be if you had had my ex- 
perience,” 

“Mive has been nearly as bad. Listen, and 
judge.” 


Aad Raymond Kesterton tells his story, while 
Jack smokes and listens, with his heels on the 
window- ledge. 

“ What name did you say ?” he asks, suddenly 
bringing bis chair down with @ crash. 

" Hilda,” 

" By Jove !” exclaims Jack, and his face changes 
colour, “ I didn’t think she was ae artful as that, 
in spite of the trick she served mo.” 

'* Whatare you talking about 1” says Raymond, 
who changes colour, as @ terrible suspicion flashes 
through his brain, 

“T am epeaking of Miss Hilda Fanshawe, 
Raymond. The lady who has duped you, and the 
iady who has given me my congé because I hadn’t 
a penoy to bless myself with, are one and the 
same perzon.” 

Raymond sits blankly stsring ab the window. 
It gives him a pang to think how falee the girl 
has been from firsd to last, 

“Where did you meet her!” he acks, pre- 
sently, 


"In the street,” returns Jack. “She was 


annoyed by some rou and I came to her 
astiatance and saw her ©, We talked a good 
deal on the way, and after that I used to mest 
her often, and semething gave her the idea that 
I had money, But, of course, when I aeked her 
to marry me I told her the real state of my 
finances, and there the matter ended. She 
dropped the mask, and told me pretty plainly 
that she had never cared for me,” 

" You never told me this before ?”’ 

“TI did nob mean to tell you now, but {t came 
out somehow, and I think I am not sorry. 
Your story has done more to cure me then all 
the pam Uve spent in running away from 


myself, 

“How I wish I could feel as you do, Jack, 
reef am ashamed to own it. I still care for 

er,” 

‘Lock here, Raymond. If you feel tempted 
to marry Hilda, go and drown youree!f in the 
lake yonder, Jt would be a much better fate, 
The girl is worthless,” r 

“ She fa very ill,” Raymond says, passing his 
hand over his eyes. He does not like to hear 
re epeaking in this way of the girl, traitor as 
8ne M4, F 

“Perhaps she will die,” says Jeck, grimly. 
"Tt fs the best thing that can happen to her.” 

‘* Aud you say you loved her?” 

“So I did, but what you have told me is a 
iittle too much. One does not love a woman 
who {s utterly boneath contempt.” 

“Jack, you are a philosopher, I wish I were.” 

‘Your wound is fresh,’ Jack replies. “ When 
you are with Miss Carew, however, you will soon 
forget Hilda, She fe with the Harlands, you 
say. I should like to walk over and see them 
ail if I had the time, but I must start for England 
without delay.” 

“Tam sorry you are going, Jack. I shall mics 
you, old fellow,” says Raymond, warmly ; “ but 
I am awfully g'ad of your good fortune.” 

Thanks,” returns Jack. “Tam glad now it 
dida’t come before, Fancy giving » woman like 
thap the protection of one’s name |” 

‘Don’t be so hard on her, Jack ; you know 


“ What in the world has come over you, Ray- 
mond,” staring at him. ‘I’ve never heard you 
err ia mercy side before.” 

* Doo’t remind me of my obstinacy and pig- 
headedness,” Riymond says, as they shake hands 
and part, Jack vo burry off to the railway-station 
with all speed, and his friend to walk slowly and 
with lagging etops towards the cottage, Although 
he feels terribly angry with Parthenia, a look of 
deep com comes into his eyes when he 
sees her again, lying helplessly on the bed in the 
little, bare-lockiog room, with its rough furniture 
and coarse bedding. 

* Oh! how you have deceived me!” he thinks, 
** Nob only me, but others. It seems hard tu 
believe that you are such a hardened woman of 
the world.” He takes a parting look ab her, and is 
going to walk out of the room, when the porter’s 
wife, rendered suspicious by the look on his face, 
that eays as plainly as words “ farewell,” laye 
her hacd on his arm. 

“M nafeur,” she says, laying her hand on hia 
arm. “Sarely you sre not going to leave her.” 
Rayrorn 1 colours with something like shame at 
his forgetfulness, The girl ie alone and friend- 
less, and the old Frenchwoman would have no 
compunction in turning her out of the honse, 
unless she paid for the shelter siforded her. He 
knows the woman {a avaricious, remembering her 
greedy looks at his purse whenever he has taken 
it out, She has been false to his friend, and has 
deceived him, but he feels he has vo right to 
desert: her in her dive extremity, 

**You must keep the young lady until she is 
able to be moved,’ he saya “I'll pay you so 
much a week while she remains at the cottage, 
~ will gend a skilful nurse to attend upon 

er,” 

* Monsfour is very good,” returns Fanchette, 
catching at the first instalment of the movey with 
her bony hands. Riymond looks ab her hand 
and thinks that it is indeed time that the hand 
reveals the character, He can see that this woman 
fs mean and grasping by the way her fingers cloze 
over the gold. 

"You will be kind to her,” he says; and his 
heart swelling with pity, he bends down and 
kiases the girl’s forehead, when, to his surprise, 
sbe suddenly opens her eyes, and lovks at him, 
smiling up in hie face. 

Her mind is still wandering, he knows, yet 
thatsmile haunts him as he leives the cottage. 
Tt fs madness but he feels sure he will never be 
able to forget her, that ber Image will always 
come between him the girl whom the 
Harlands regard as his future wife. What 
misvhief she hae wrought! If be had never eeen 
her be might have learned to care for Parshenia. 
But now it seems imponsible, 





CHAPTER V, 


“ Wur, here is Raymond ! ” cried Mr, Harland, 
rising frova bis armchair as the young man enters 
the room, having given them no waruing of his 
coming. The old man cannot help noticing that 
there is some change ic his favourite. What is 
is he cannot comprehend, buat it is there. 

Hilda rises from the couch on which she has 
been reading with luxuriant ease, and looks at 
the new comer, who approaches her with a smile 
on bis face, 

“This is Parthenla?” he says, interroga- 
tively, 

* Yes,” Mr, Harland says, cheerfully; “ this 
is Parthenfa. What do you thiok of her 1” 

It is a very embarrassing question, and 
Raymond scarcely knows how to reply to it. 
Parthenia {fe very handsome, but he cannot tell 
her so point-blank at each an early stage of their 

aintance, 


acqu 
“Oh, Gerald! how can you!" breaks fn little 


Mise Hariand, opportunely ; and Parthenia feels 
grateful to her for the timely interruption. They 
all sit down, and he begins to talk to Parthenia. 
She fe beautiful, he tells himeelf, but to bim there 
is something wanting fn her face, 

Hilds thiaks Reymond even better-looking 
than bie photograph, which Mr, Harland has 





how adversity tries people,” 


shown her, and wonders what he thinks of her. 


She fnows she is looking ber best in ber mornu 
dres: of cream colour, with vivid crimeon ros 
and delicate ferna at her neck ; her rounded arw 
adorned with silver bangles, and her luxurian 
hair kept in its place by a silver arrow. 

* Ha moet learn to care for tae,” she sare 
triumphantly. 

But Raymond’s thoughts are of another fac 
that ia to him the fairest fn the world. HF: 
wonders if the girl by hie side ba: any pity ‘: 
the one lying poor and friendless ac the cottage 
Hilda read his thoughts with thove quick, biach 
eyes of hers, and says, with a sigh, — 

* Poor girl 1 I am sorry for her.” 

Raymond gives her a quick glance stravgely like 
gratitude. 

** She is very poor,” he eays, drawing his cha! 
nearer to Hilda. 

“Could we not send her some money?” erie 
Hilda with an empbasis on the “ we.” 

“For the present she does not veed it,” h 
eays, warmly ; “ but you are very good to thia! 
of it,” ; 

“ Very kind indeed,” chimes in Mr. Harland 
“More than the gir! bas « right to expect.” 

** Don’s talk of her any more,” says Hilda, and 
receives another grateful look from Raymond. 

“ He canoot care for her,” Hilda thinks, wit! 
a chill of jealous pain, 

Aod she exerts herself to fascinate Raymond 
who is obviously favonrably impressed by her 
He likes her for whav sbe has said about her 
half-sister, It wes very generous, he tells him 
seif, and decides that Hilda is a warm-hearte 
girl, as well as a handsome one, 

“Ob! by-the-wey,” he says, “Jack f'phir 
stone my 

There ia a commotion here that causes him t 
break off abruptly. Hilda has moved her elbow 
and a acreen has toppled over—a ecreen wi't 
shelves containing china on ib—and the destruc 
tion of which Mies Harland shows some littix 
distress, ruefully picking up the fragments of u 
valuable plate, 

“ How very careless of me,” Hilda enya, as she 
stoops to pick up some of the broken fragment: 
“Miss Harland, I can never forgive myself, 
altnough I will try to make goad the loss I have 
caused you. Mr. Kesterton, what w2re you going 
to say ?”’ 

“Oaly that my friend Jack Eiphinstone was 
unable to pay his respects to Mies Harland before 
his departure for Evgland. He is called home 
by-a desth in the family, and as he is next-of-kin 
Ip would not lock well for him to disregard the 
summons,” 

"No, I suppose not,’ says Hilda, playing 





money ?” 

“A very large sum, I believe ; the old fellow 
who bas just died was a perfect miser,”’ 

He is going to tell her of Jack’s acquaintance 
with the girl who ie lying ill at the cottege, but 
he changes bie mind, Things are black enough 
against her as it is. 

**T like Jack E/phinetone,” Miss Harland re 
marks. “Iam sorry he could not come to say 
good-bye, I wonder he didn’t find time for 
that,” 

* Tats is a lovely place, is 1b not?” Raymond 
says, changing the subject. “I wonder if the 
heat ie too great for you to venture out in the 
garden 1” 

"Oh, no,” says Hilda, eagerly. ‘* 1’ll go up- 
stairs for my hat and sunshade.” 

When she fs out of the room Mr, Harlond turne 
to Raymond ioquiringly. 

" Well,” he says; “now, I supp se, we may 
ask what you think of Parthenia?” 

“She is very handsome, and, it seems, kind- 
hearted,” Raymond esys. ‘I liked what she 
said about ber half-sister.” 

Hilda enters at the moment, and the young 
couple sally forth, 

The garden is a very pretty one, with marble 
statues gleaming here and there amongst the 
trees, and at the end there is a sort cf terrace 
from whence can be seen the allvery waters of 
the lake. It is raised, and the wall is low and of 
white ornamental stone, Looking from {¢ one 
can see the road that winds below. 





“T like this better than England,” Hilda says. 
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“Do you?” he returns, politely, If he loved 
her he would be sorry to hear her say so, for he 
orefera his native land. 

Hilda sees she hes made a mistake, and trice to 
retrieve herself. 

“ Better than schoo), I mean,” she says, 

“You don’t look much like s schoolgirl,” he 
wemarks, glancing at her. “ How did you hit it 
off with the other girls? I suppose you did not 
make any violent friendships 1” 

“No,” says Hilda, after an almosh {mper- 
pe Sg pauses, “I never make violent irlend- 
ah 

“I should have thought you would elther love 


eor hite violently,” Reymond ways, ‘' Forgive 
» mae? I did not msan to be rude,” 


Hilda smiles, and gives him a quick glance 


“trom her handsome eyes. They are very hand- 


some, bub they do nob make Riymond’s heart 
beat more quickly. They are not the right colour, 
for one thing ; for Raymond prefers blue eyes t« 
wll others, and he knows a pair that haunt him 


ypersistently. 


“Tell me about your home,” Hilda says, 


reagerly, 


How she hopes that heme will be hers, and 
eoon, too | 

"There fs not much to tell,” he says. “It 
is a dilapidated old place, with boards up at 
all the windows, and owls screaming in a fearful 
manner all night, because there is never any 
noise to drive them away.” 

“ Mise Harland tells me there is a eplendid 
avenue of trees.” 

‘' Yes ; I never would have the trees touched ! 
Thoy are very thick, They were there when I 
was & boy, that’s years before that memorable 
event. I love each tree. They seem to me like 
old friends. I think it would nearly break my 
heart to have one of them felled |" 

* Why should you do so?” asks Hilda, in a low 
volce, 

I don't know,” Raymond says, gravely. “The 
sternlaw of neceasity may even compel mo to 
part with them.” 

Hilda feels that it is hard to be a woman jaet 
at that moment. 

She would like to offer him herself and her 
meney. lier money! Well, possession is nine 
pointe of the law. 

* My grandfather was a speudthrift,” Rigmond 
says, after a short pause, “ He did all he could 
to send us to the dogs, but could not succeed 
entirely, thanks to the place being entailed, But 
my father felt the effects of his folly, and {b has 
fallen heavily on my shoulders, My grandfather, 
however, never went so faraa to cut down the 
trees, I thiok he had a superstition about it,” 

“Tam going,” Hilda says, and puts her hand 
aoftly on hie, as it rests ov the broad edgeof the 
orpatmeutal wall, 

«You are very kind,” he says, lvoking at her 
in surprise ; and chen he takes his hand away. 

Hilda feels that thie fea slight. She is quick 
to take offence ; but this time she does not show 
it in her face. 

Raymond's eyes are so keen, that it behoves 
her to be careful. 

Tae girl likes him all the better because he Ie 
indifferent to her charms. Besides, a marriage 
with bim will give her a position In the world, 
and she lovea power, 

*¢ J will yeh win him,” she thinks, looking at 
his honest face, as be gazes down ab the winding 
road, with a thoughtful expression In his eyes. 

But it is mot an easy taek to win the heart ofa 
nan when It fs in the keeping of another woman. 

Raymond is thinking of the girl at the cottage; 
and the kiss he gave her. She will never know 


how he loves her. Parhaps it's better so! Bat 
at thet thought Raymond feela a bitter chill of 
ain 
What will become of ber, east on the world ? 


Then with a feelicg of gratitude towards the 
fale Parthenia, he remembers her offer to aid 
the girl who tried to usurp her place, 

** Partheuia,” he says, ‘1am golng to allude 
to a eubject that must be very painful, but I 
ssanot help admiviog the 
aaid sbout the unhappy gir!.” 

“' She could not have fnjared mo,” Hilds says, 
“even if she had not been token ill on her way 


generosity of what you | 





here. Her whole conduct confirms me in a sus- 
picton I have entertained.” 

“ What is it?” 

“*T thiuk the poor girl {s out of her miad.”’ 


The words gave Reymond a shock; bat he 
cannot belp ing that hie companion has hit 
cen a solution to mystery of the girl's con- 

uc 


_ For a moment there isan unwonted molatare 
in his eyes, as he thinks of her fair face, and the 
saiile she gave him ashe bent over ber to take 
farewell of one page in his life's hiatory. 

* You are right,” he says, sftera pause. “The 
whole scheme betrays the cunning of madness,” 

** That ia why I cannot be hard on her,” Hilda 
says, quickly, and she lifts her eyes to hia with 
auother of her flashing glances, 

“J don’t think you could be hard on anybody,” 
Raymond easys, warmly. 

“ It would be very wrong to bear malice against 
& poor maniac,” returns Hilda, and Raymond 
winces at the words, 

** What is to be done "’ he says, unconsciouely 
laying his band against the ledge of the wall until 
the biood begins to flow. 

“On! look!” erled Hilda, “your band is 
bleeding 1” 

“Ja ict” he asys, carelessly, and then he turpa 
his troubled face toward her, and repeats the 
question, “ What fs beat to be done?” 

“ About this girl you mean,” secretly furious 
at the interest he takes in her. ‘' Well, I should 
saggest sending down a doc FE agliah 
doctor who, attesds Miss Harland—to find out 
if her mind is really affected. To tell you the 
truth, I’ve already had a conversation with him 
on the subject. I fied that he has a bome for 
persons mentally affected, and would be willing 
to receive her. I have told him I am willing to 
pay all expenses—that money fe no object, to 
long o8 be treats his poor patient with kindness,” 

“ You are very good,” 

“Riches are a great reaponstbility,” Hilda 
says. ‘ I mean to use mise well,” 

She speaks in a gentle tone of voice, lowarivg 
her long lashes, aud when her eyes are hidden 
her face looks sefter and more womanly, Ray- 
mond thinks. But perhaps her kindness to tie 
poor girl has had its ht with him. When 
they go back to the house, and tel! the Harlands 
what they have been speaking of, the ides 
meets with the warm spproval of the two old 


people. 

“T have always felt that Carew ought to have 
made some provision for the girl,” Mr. Harland 
says confidentially to Raymond, “and I am glad 
to see his daughter evincing such a generous 
spirit. We'll ask Dc. Massy to dinner, and fiad 
out when he can make it convenient torun down 
and see this Hilda.” 





OHAPTER VI. 


Dr Massy accepts the invitatlon, to dinner, 
and in due course presents himeelf at the villa. 
Be \s a tall, thin man, with a florid complexion 
and high cheek-bones, and evidently admires the 
dark beauty of Mr. Harland’s ward as much as 
he evjoys the well-eooked food and the wine, 
whose excellence Mr. Harland cannot help boast- 
log about. 

Hilda is looking very handsome in a dress of 
primrose silk, cut square, and with elbow 
siceves trimmed with lace, yellow with age, 
and Rsymond.fiads himself contemplating her 
absently more than once. 

How ber heart thrills with triumph when 
Raymond's eyes resp upon her! She is very 
careful not to Jet him sree it, Hilda remembers 
his astonished look when she placed her hand on 
his, and thinks, perbaps, the surest way to win 
hira is to feign a little ind.fierence. She mana 
to win him. Her mind is fixed upon the con- 
quesb, not only because she really loves him, 
hat because of the feeling of security it will 
giva to know that she is Raymond Kesverton’s 
wife, 

Dr, Maasy is quite ready to go anywhere and 
do auything he is pald for. Hilda sees that 
plainly enough, or she would never have 
suggested his paylng a visit to the cottags, 





will aegis iyo 
to tlay to prevent a eeandal, for ; 
that fo what be fear, ei 


After dinner fe over they all go out. on. the 
the _ os eoemalle be ree fh pies, 
w eu, out 4 
sod Dr, Massy expresses his i willingness 
to run down and see her on morrow, and if 
she is really deranged—of which there seems 
no doubt—to arrange about her removal 69 hi; 
house, where, as he tells 


F 
E 
* 
2 i 


receive pend care, 

“You will be very kind to her,” Hil 78, 
ard seelog thst Reymond’s head is turned 
away as he lights a cigar she gives the docior 
one of her flashing ces, ‘* Poor girl,” she 
continues, "I'm afraid she is quite crazy, bates 
long as she requires medical attendance Iam 
willing to charge myself with the expence of 
her maintenance,” med 

Raymond looked round aire gratitude plainly 
written on his face. But the glance does nos 

tease Hilda. Why should he be grateful for 
i supposed kindcess to that other woman? 
What was it to do with him? 

Ic is Raymond’ @love she wants, not hie grati- 
tude—his love, and # sure position as his wife. 
The firet she will try tf win, the second will be 
hers, Hlids tells herseif. 

“T wonder if the village bells would ring for 
Raymond’s bride?” she thinks, for Hilda has 
always in her mind's eye » triumphaut home- 
coming to Kesterton T'owers, with, pa, the 
horsea taken out, aud willing hands dragging the 
carriage along streets made gay with banners and 
triamphal arches, 

Raymond does nob dream of what is passing in 
her mind. How should het He fs not vain 
enough to see how pom she is at avy small 
attention he may her, or how she trembirs 
when their hands meet. He has not even troubied 
himself to wonder what she thinks of the 
arrangement made for them by their its. To 
him it isa thoyght to be thrust aside, for the 
present at least, as wenk-minded or og ogg 
people thrust aside their tradesmen’s He 
will have to think of it sooner or later, but he 
would rather it should be later, 

The doctor has heard of the family compacd by 
chatty little Miss Harland, and he conaiders 
Raymond alacky fellow, As yet there are no 
suspicions in his mind aa to the truth of Hilda’s 
story, but he has not seen Parthenia, Hild: 
wonders if he will. béliev@her story, but in that 
event she knows his lips will be sealed by the 
promise of reward, 

Massy visits the cottage to find Parthenia 
etiil delirious, for the shock of all she has gone 
through has somewhat tried her delicate frame. 
She ia not yet out of er, the other doctor 
tells him, rather glad to have someone of the 
girl's own nationality to share the responatbility 

The Swies doctor does nob understand English 
at all, but Dr. Massy speaks excellent French, 
avd gives him an outline of what he belleves atthe 
time to be the girl’s story. He thinks that what 
he says is true, and there fa an. air of eandour 
about his statement that impresses the honest. 
hearted doctor. 

‘*She must be mad, poor child,” the impres- 
sfonable Swiss says, with tears in his eyes. “ [t is 
imposeible to think evil of one so pretty.” 

o it ie all plain sailing for the English doctor 
when, a few days later he is called to the cottoz? 
to see Parthenia, who fs now conscious of whe: 
ia going on around her. 

“Who are you?” she asks, sitting ap in bed, 
as the doctor eatera the small, poorly-farnished 


room. 

“A friend, my dear,” he retarns, soothingly, 
* Don’t excite yourself, You have been very tl. 

“Tf you sre a friend you will help me,” Par- 
thenia cries, and tells him her story—rather in- 
coherently i must be admitted, 

But, in spite of this, ay the deotor listens, 4 
doubt of the young lady at the Villa Anneveide 
begins to arise in his mind, He cannot look inte 
Parthenia’s clear eyes and believe her mad, sui 
she seems too pure, too innocent for deceit. 

As he sits Hstening to her he is asking himself 
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{ch will pay him best—to detain Parthenia or 
pies Ee came! Bat if he does the latter 
he cannot be sure of gratitude, whereas fear will 
give him power to levy perpetual. black- mail. 
Besides, he has his reasons for not wishing to 
bring his establishment before the public, So the 
scales go down on the aide of P, ia’s enemy 
and the poor girl Is removed to the doctor's 
house, where she fs treated as a harmless lunatic. 

Ip is in vain Parthenia declares she ie not mad. 
The more abe repeats this asseveration the deeper 
ie the conviction in the mind of all, eave the 


diotor, SAEED ae on aah gre oc a ee 
seeing t _ gives protesting against her 
‘ate, aol settles craigs into a state of wistful 
melancholy, . He ee : 

Toe doctor never hints at hiv to Hilda. 
A man may be # villain withont to own fp, 
and F Massy wears a mask 


state of pene continue, 

Raymond secretly «xpressed 9 wish to see 
the patient, buf the doctor declares that such 
viette would do : 


E 
b 
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in her right mind spoil his whole existences 1 
Raymond is fantlog 
self, How will it ? 


— 


CHAPTER VII. 


"A LerrEs for you, Parthenia !” 

Miss Harland hands the misaive across the 
table aa she speaks, and Mr. Harland’s ward 
takes it with » puzsled glance at the su p- 
tion, She tries to, slip it into her but 
the poliveneas of the Harlands will not allow of 
this, They Insist that it should be read at once, 
and are fanocently curious as to who Parthenia’s 

be, 


correspondent may 
‘ Ooly one of the girls at Mre. Clayton’s,” she 
eaya, runniog her eyes over the long chatty 


letter. 

Raymond enters the room just in time to 
catch the words, 

**So you did have one friend ab school!” he 
says, with a smiling glance at the closely-written 
sheet of foreign paper, 

‘Girls are always glad of the excuse to write 
letters,” Hilda says, stooping to pet Miss Har- 
land's favourite pony. . 

* You fe the friendship then!” says 
Mr, Harland, with a laugh. 

“She loves me sway when she did not love me 
uear,” Hilda anewers, “I thick 6 ia because 
aod going to be married that she has grown 20 
gushing.” . 

Hilda speaks lghily, but the letter contalos a 
posteciipt rather startling, that the 
writer is a perfeeb atranger to her. 

“Oo our wedding tour we intend to pass 
through, and will pay a fying vielt. to the villa 

\onevelde, and see this Raymond Keeterton. 
We can only spare a few hours, so. mind you are 
at home on the twenty-fifth |” 

“Kate Thoruton wag always fond of scrib- 
bling,” Hilda says, looking at Raymond. “She 
is to pare B-— on her wedding tour, 
and intends to call here, I was never very fond 
ah but must be at home on the bwenty- 
eizth.” 

6 not leg pueMonlolydlmppelateds ta 
faye, nod ly or 
theexcursion was & seageetton of Hitdeate which 
he had polftely assented. ' 

_ “Unies you can make ft the twenty-fifth 
instead of the twenty-sixth,” Hida returns, and 





she looks at him eagerly, so eagerly that Mr, and 
ooh 7, 80 eagerly 


ge 088. 

They can ste that the liking is on her side, 
the indifference on his, and they feel sorry for 
the girl, and a little vexed with Raymond. Bat 
they still hope that all will come right in the 
end, Surely Raymond will not be ¢o blind to 
his own Interest as to refuse to carry out the 
family compact ? 

“ Perbaps he will speak while they are on the 
lake,” Misa Harland says, after the young people 
have started on their re trip on the morn- 
ing of the twenty-fifth. 

* He will have to decide soon one way or the 
other,” veturns Gerald Harland. "He has no 
righ’ to waste the girl’s-time if he does not 
se marry her, I must ack hie intentions, 


“ Wait,” anys the little lady—"‘have 
pebener. You'll ruin everything {f you 

terfere. I know what young people are and I 
fancy Parthenia will him to the point.” 

“ I wish I could think so,”’ Mr. Harland says ; 
“ bub Tam afraid the girl ls too fond of him, 
Ciara. How anxious she seemed to be cff this 
morning, and how little he seemed to care about 
the excursion,” 


“ Bat that is "es way,’ Miss Harland 
tays, settling pian comfortable arm-chair, 
and taking out her kni 


tting. 
“ Tt waen’t my way when I was a young man,” 
returns Mr, Harland, throwing himself on a 


lounge. 

“ But young men are so different now,” Miss 
Harland answers. “ Love is old-fashioned—out 
of date.” : 

Miss Harland gets up with the intention of 
going out of the room, but stops with her hand 
on the door as she hearse the tinkle of the bell. 

“ Visitors, Gerald }” she says, forgetting her 
anger. ‘ I wonder who it can be?” 

“I don’t know, and don’t particularly care,” 
cries Mr, Harland, who {fs thorough'y out of 
temper with Miss Harland for putting his secret 


thoughts into words, avd suggesting that there 


is something to be desired in his ward. 

He has been conscious of 1b almost from the 
firat ; but has tried to smother the feeling of 
dissatixfaction, and to find ft shared by Ciara is 
exasperating In the extreme. 

“ Mr. and Mra, Grahame,” announces the ser- 
vant, and a very pretty girl enters, followed by a 
bashful-loohking young man. 

* Where is she 1” cries the girl, unceremonfously, 
glancing round the room, “ Where fe my 
Parthenia?” 

“You are the young lady who wrote to 
Parthenia the other day?” Misa Harland says, 
with asmile, “Iam very sorry she is out ; but 
you said the twenty fifth, you know.” 

* The twenty-sixth, ed!” says the bride, 
glancing at her bridegroom, who mutters some- 
thing inaudible, and turns a fiery red as he catches 
Mr. Harland’s eyee, 

Kate is on the verge of tears, that fs very 
evident,’ She is a bright, warm-hearted English 
gicl, and Miss Harland takes to her at once, 

"Tam, indeed, sorry,” tho old lady eays, kindly ; 
" but Parthenia usderstood you were coming on 
the twenty-sixth, and actually altered her arrange- 
ments under that Impression.” 

“Ibis odd,” Kate cries, in. a choked voice, 
whereat the bridegroom looks auxious, and a little 
indignant. ‘ Even now I feel sure I wrote the 
twenty-fifth.” 

” ]f you could stay for the night,” Miss Harland 
says, hospitably, 

* You are very good,” Kate answers ; “ but we 
could not possibly do eo, No, Alfred,” as he fa 
about to s BE ey that we A 
possibly leave your sister in & strangs place, 
am vale vanes ‘gub'te Ribte lneet Parthenia. Miss 
Harland,” she continues, “I’ve been looking 
forward to it as one of the pleasures of my bridal 
trip. Will you tell her #0?” 

“ Willingly, my love,” saya Miss Harland, with 
an admiricg ease at the pretty face of the 
young bride, for the old lady likes her simple 


le of : 
ayy oe ” Kate says, with o sigh and her 
bridegroom rises obedieatly. 








“Tam sorry ib is euch a disappointment to 
you,” Gerald Harland says, as they sliake hands. 

“Yo is a very great disappointment,” Kate 
answers, with 9 suspicious moisture in her pretty 
eyes. “I did so want Alf to see Parthenia, and 
Parthenla to eee Alf. She was my pet ab 
echool.” 

Mr. Harland smiles, He can scarcely imagine: 
his ward being petted by this slip of a girl ; put, 
of course, be is too polite to say so.. When the 
young covp'e have taken their departure Mr. 
Harland and his cousin exchange notes, the late 
misunderstanding quite forgotten. 

" Parthenia is nod so warm-hearted as the girk 
who has just left us,” Miss Harland says, ‘\k 
thought she told Raymond ehe had no real friend 
at achool?’’ 

**T fancy I heard something about it,” assent 
Gerald Harland; “bud little Misa, Grahame Is 


evidently most impressionable. I should nob. 


like to see Parthenla so ready to shed teare.” 

“ Mrs, Grahame has been here, and was really 
disappointed in finding you from home,” Miss 
Harland says, immediately the young people enter 
the house, 

"Oh!" Harland answers, coolly, as sbe holds 
out her hand for Raymond to unbutton her-longe 
glove. *' What made her say the twenty-fifth 
when she wrote the twenty-sixth 1” 

Mra. Grahame declares that she said the twenty 


"Bat that is all nonsenes!” Hilda saye, im- 
patiently. “I read the letter, and ought to know. 
Where is it, by ihe way?” 

She pnts her hand fo her pocket and a blank 
look comes over her face. 

a ae lost it!” she says, ‘‘ How very annoy- 
g ” 

“Your friend seemed quite grieved,” Mize 
Harland says. “What a pretty girl she is, Par- 
thenia |” 

*Do you think so? I euppose marriage has 
improved her.” 

**She must have been charming always,” Miss 
Harland saye, warmly. “She talks as if you 
were very close friends.” 

“Kate was alwaya gushing,” Hilda says, care- 
lessly.. “ You have nob asked mo how I enjoyed 
the trip, Miss Harland.” 

"T beg your pardon, my Gear, but I wae think- 
ing of Mies Grahame.’’ 

* She eeems to have bewltched you.” 

**T thought her a sweet gir).” 

“* That is such a safe expression, When 2 girl 
is neither handsome nor clever she is always 
sweet.” 

“ Parthenia ia tired, I think,” Raymond says ; 
“ or cross—which is it, Parthenia ?’’ 

“ Not the latter, I hope,” Hilda says, and her 
face softens as ib always does when Raymond 
speaks to her. 


Somathing in her facs, upturned to his, touches- 


Raymond, Hedoes not love her, but he reads 
love in her passionate, dark eyes. 

"We have had a very happy day,” be returns. 

“Very happy,” saye -Parthenia, crushing her 
foot on a white rose that lies on the floor. 

She knows it has adorned the belt or neck of 
her friend! How she hbstes the gir! for all the 
anxiety she has caused her. 


It has not been an entirely Lappy day. She- 


has been haunted by the fear lest Kate ehould be 
waiting for her on her return home, Kate has 
gone, but she has left « favourable Impression 
behind her, and Hilda is on thorns leet she should 
be questioued about her friend, not knowing what 
she has said. 

“Tam really tired,” she says, glad to make 
her escape. “I think { will go to my own room.” 

She kisses Mise Harland as she. speaks and 
shakes hands with Mr, Harland and Raymond, 
giving him a swift upward glance, 

When she has closed the door behind her 
Raymond comes back to his seat, and bending 
his head looks thoughtfully at the carpet, 

“You should have seen our vieltor, Raymond, 
Mica Harland says. “Such » pretty girl |” 

“ Parthania does not seem to care much about 
her,” Raymond sage, abstractedly, 

* Parthenia fs hard to please, then,” Mies Har- 
land auawers, warmly, 

“Raymond is not thinking of our visitor,” 
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Mr, Harland remarks, glancing at his thoughtful | he doas not offer to touch her hand, ali it “Tam ready,’’ Hilda says, and puts on her 
a ee fe pud'out tilly. $e tent Gin, Pachopw he tans hus behets Moto eae Mel nino 

* No; I was thinking of something more mo- | noo see 16, for he folds his arms, and resting them | ing over her with a smile on bis hand. 

tous.” on the top of the low wall, continues, eome face, 


men : 
“T hope I know what it te, my boy,” and Har- 
land taps him on the shoulder, 
“Well,” Raymond says, slowly; “I think 
been thinking of the family 


“She is a very handsome girl, Raymond, 
“There is no question about that. 

“ And Kesterton Towers must be awfully out 
of repair,” put ia Mise Harland, and. then looks 
-confused and bites her lips, for it occurs to her 
she might say something more fitting the occa- 
afon. 


“J think P’'0 ask her, Raymond says, with a 
sigh. “She seems kind-hearted, Look how 
wobly she has behaved towards that poor girl.” 

Even now he was thinking more of the blue 
eyes than the brown, 

“It is strange that you should broach the sub- 
ject to-night,” says Gerald Harland. ‘‘ Miss 
Harland and I have been speaking about it.” 

“And abusing me for my delay ia rn 
out,” Raymond says, with a smile. “ Well, 


ethink it is time—I have been a long while making 


up my mind.” 

And Parthenia, as she stands at the window, 
looking out at the stars, ie trembling herself, lest 
any chance word dropped by Kate should have 
aroused the suspicions of the Harlands, 

She doee not dream of the conversation that 
is golug on in the room below. Rsymond’s 


maanner has made her almost despairing of ever 


becoming his wife, How her heart would beat 
with triumph if she could only know what they 
are saying about her | 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Ir is a lovely morning, with a southerly breeze, 
and Hilda, who is down early, passes out into 
the gardev, and walks slowly on until she reaches 
the terrace, where, to her surpriat, she finds 
Raymond lounging in a wicker-work arm-chair. 

** Good-morning,” he says, springing up, and 
coming to meet her. 

** Good morning,” returns Hilda, who does not 
dream how near she is to the object of her am- 
bition. 

She fs looking very handsome In her blue and 
white check, looped back window-curtein fashion 
over a kiltect under-skirt, the pleated silk chemi- 


-sette matching tho simple bows of ribbon on her 


straw hab. 

Raymond gazes at her critically as she stands 
in the full ga-e of the sunshine, and tells himself 
that he will have no occasion to feel ashamed of 
his choice. 

* Parthenia loves me,” he thinks, 
and make her a good husband.” 

He smothers a sigh as he thinks what a matter- 
of-fact wooing his will be, There is not a spice 
of romance about the whole affair. Yet what hashe 
gob to do with romance after all? The girl will 
make him a good wife, she will bring grist to the 
mill, and what more could he ask for? It was 
hie father’s desire, too, and if he marries her be 
will be carrying out the sacred wishes of the 
dead. 

* Parthenia,” he says, " have you never thought 
of the compact our parents made when we were 
children 1” 

Hiida colours warmly, The words are so un- 
expected. Whad reply can she make to them # 
She cannot tell him she has been thinking of the 
family compact night and day ever since her eyes 
first rested on his photograph. 

“Why do you ask!’ she ssya, in a low tone of 
voice, looking at the blue waters of the lake. 

“ Because I want to know what are your wishes 
about it.” 

it is rather an embarrassing question to put to 
a young lady. EH» is conscious when he has said 
it that he ought to have spoken differently. 

**T mean,” he govs on hastily, “is the idea 
dizagreeable to you!” 

Hilda looks up quickly, and he reads en- 
couragement enough in that fleeting glance. Yet 


“T will try 





“Ithink a marriage between us would be a 
very good thing. “here is no possible impedi 
ment, and I would make you a good at 
Parthenfa, I can promise you that, although 
cannot promise you the wild love one rea 3s of in 
novels, After all, a calm, domestic affection 
a @ great deal better. Don’t you think 
80 »”» 


He glances at her with a laugh as be ceages 
speaking, and is struck by the look of pain in her 
face 


“ Parthenia !” he says, with more warmth in 
bis voice, and now he actually pute his hand on 
ber shoulder ; ‘I belleve you could be happy 
with me,” 

*Llove you!” she replies, and leans her derk 
ac “ball be ¢ jolly,” he lightly, and 
e very jouy, says, y; 

careless kiss, 


he gives her a 
ilda smiles. Is she happy now that her 
heart’s desire is obtained! Not quite, for she 


feela that Raymond does not love her, He may 
make her his wife, the mistress of hia home, but 
his whole heart will not be hers ; and this know- 
ledge is the drop of bitterness in her cup, 

Raymond takes a splendid diamond ring from 
his pocket, and ellps it on her fioger. It is an 
heirloom, and waa his mother’s engagement ring, 
and his grandmother’s also. This he tells her, 
as she exclaims at its unique beauty. 

“Take care of it!” he says; “it haa al 
sparkled on the hand of a good woman. hd 
giving it to you I show you how highly I thi 
of you, Parthenia.” 

words “it has always shone on the hands 
of a good woman” have planted no sting, Hilda 
is terribly afrald of being found out and hurled 
from her proud position as Raymond's future 
wife, but there is not an atom of regret for the 
past in her heart. She would act in precisely 
the same way if she had her time over 

* Only I would do my work more y,” she 
thinks. “If she had died I should not feel the 
constent terror of being found out.” 

And, indeed, now she Is Raymond's promised 
bride her terror is greater than before. The cup 
is so near her lips, What if something were 
to happen to dash It to the ground? They go 
back to the house, and receive the congratula- 
tions of the Harlands. 

Gerald is very p'eased to think that the 
matter is settled at last, and makes merry at the 
breakfast-table; but Miss Harland says lottle 
beyond the few conventional words that are ex- 
pected on euch occasions, 

‘There is o letter for you, Parthenia,” she 
says, handing it to her, 


Hilda knows ‘‘ the scrawl,” and a ib re- 
luctantly. Ib fe a long, reproachful letter from 
Kate. How she detests that girl! But the 


contents of the letter gives her some relief. The 
bride does not think she can find time to visit 


B—— again. 

“ One of Kate’s gushing effusions,” Hilda says, 
slipping the letter in her pocket, t 

“You are not so fond of Mrs. Grahame as 
she appears to be of you!" remarks Miss Harland. 

“Tam glad to ees that Parthenla fs above 
affecting an attachment she does nob feel, Ray- 
mond eays. ‘I hate deceit, even in little thiugs,” 

** You will anawer her letter, of course }'’ Miss 
Harland says. 

“ Of course,” Hilda anawere, but she hates the 
old lady for making such a suggestion. 

** And you can come out with me and post it,” 
Raymond says. 

He cannot understand the look of: gratitude 
the girlgives him. Surely she is not grateful for 
an ordinary act of at'ention like that. Her 
humility touches him. He does not guess that 
she is mutely thanking him for helping her out 
of a dilemma. 

Hilda writes the letter quickly, seale it, and 
slips it into her pocket, She is uneasily con- 
scious that Miss Harland is wa her all the 
time, but that may be only her fancy. The old 
lady has a trick of staring at pecple without see- 





ing them when wrap? in thought, 


; 
: 
; 
: 
: 


therm steep and winding, x 
“R " ghe " t 
gusieedion sak apa a maak before a 
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ou 

he vanishes obediently, and 
Hilda walks as far az the post-office before he 
comes out. 

“ Posted your letter?" he asks, as she takes 
his arm, 


heat is place is one 

“Don’t you for England!” Raymond 
asks. ‘The cool lanes of our native 
land?” 


Hilda's heart beats more quickiy. Is he going 


to — of their 

“ How long is it, Parthenia, before I claim my 
wife?” he resumes, after waiting in vain for an 
answer to his question. 

* Are you in euch a hurry?” she asks, in » 
faltering voice. How near is the attainment of 
her wishes, 

“There is nothing to wait for,” he says. 
" Make [t the next month, Parthenia.” 

Tae end of the month! Ib is an age to Hilda. 
But to Mies Harland it seems very soon, too soon 
almost, However, there are three é her, 
for Gerald Harland is on the side of Reymond 
and Hilda, : 

“ Happy is the wooing that is long a-doing,” 
he says, with a jolly laugh, 

* There fs a thing as marrying In haste to 
repent at leisure,” Miss Harland says drily, 
when the engaged couple are out of hearing. 

“You have taken an unreasovable dislike to 
Parthenia.” 

*T think she has an awful temper.” 

** Moat women have, my dear Ciara.” 

“ And she does not seem to have much aff-c- 
tion. ” 


"Oh! you are thinkfog of thab prefty doil.” 

“Tam thinking of the young lady who called 
here, Gerald—a most charming and amiable 
girl. Iecsnnot imagine how Parthenia can he!p 
reciprocating her friendehfp,” 

*  Parthenia is not gushing, as Ra 
and I am sure those schoolgirl frie 
end of mischief.” 

“ As how!” : 

“Oh, I don’t know. What makes you think 
that Parthenla bas an awful temper ?” 

“TI bave eeen her eyes flash,” 

‘* You bave seen her eyes fash! Ob, Claro, 
Ciara! I thought you had more sense, Poor 
girl! you are going to take exception to her 
jooks now, Well, in. my opinion, Raymond is « 
very lucky dog. I shouid like to be in his shoes. 

“1 shouldn't,” Mice Harland gays, grimly. 
“T can’t help it, Gerald, but I feel perfectly con 
vinced Chel Dh WES et Se 9 GE ere 

' Fiddlesticks 1” exclaims Me Harland indig- 
nantly repudiating the idea, though it’is lacking 
in bis own miad, ‘They'll be happy enoug), 
never fear.” 

“T hope they will,” Miss Harland says, rather 
quickly, “Those yoone 
looked happy, Gerald—I mean they looked fond 
of esch other,” - 


d says, 
ps do ne 





“Ab! there it is,” Gerald says, with a cloud 


people who came here - 
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slate Mat ar ee py ak 
with were 
pret: affections 1t would be different, 


mond!” . 

Miss tens as she thinks of the 
old house that is to rack and ruin for want 
of a little money judiciously spent In . 

" After all, ” she says, ‘‘ you do well to 
look at the @, I don’t see what Ray- 
mond could do without money, and I daresay 
they will be comfortable.” 


“They look so ab this moment,” Gerald Har- 


iand says, to the window to look at the 
young who are walking in the garden. 

Hilda’s large dark eyes are with happi- 
ness. For the time she is tly happy. 
Raymond cannot help being struck by her 
beauty. 


‘You are looking very well,” he says. " You 
don't look as if you have had a moment's iliness 
in your life,’”” 

“T never-———” Hilda comes to a full stop. 
She was going to say, “ I never have been iil,” but 
she remembers that Parthenia was a very delicate 
ohild, 

How she wishes she could forget Parthenia. 
She is no longer quite happy. Raymond's words 
bad brought her back to earth. Tne white lids 
drop over her dark eyes, and she sighs faintly, 

“What are you thinking of ?” aks Reymond, 
in surprise, 

“| was wondering if you would always love me 
as you do now,” she says, quickly. 

Raymond, who has never loved her at all, can 
safely anewer that he will. He is angry with 
himeelf that he cannot infuse greater warmth 
in bis volce, and his manner is so tender that a 
flush of pleasure euffuses Hilda's face. 

“He will learn to love mo as I love him,” she 
thinks, “if comes between us,” 

What can come between them! The wedding 
duy is fixed, and at the end of next month they 
will be man and wife, Parthenia {s aafe enough in 
the madhouss, Dr, Massy is well paid to keep 
her there, and it is uot likely he would let her 
ercapa, She has perfect confidence In his dis- 
crelion, 


{Continued on page 256.) 








LOVE AND LOSS. 


—0i— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘Ox, madame, whata perfect morning! ‘lhere 
fe not the slightest cloud in the clear blue sky, 
and the sheen of sunlight on the lakeis dszz!ing. 
The air is odorous with the scent of flowers, and 
ibe little birds are almost splitting their throats 
with divine melody. What a contrast to the 
bleakness of November in the North, or even In 
my own loved one that three years ago I left in 
the midst of a whirling snow-storm!” crled 
Lillab live, as ehe walked out on the long broad 
gailery that surrounded her friend's home, 

A fairer scene or a sweeter home would be 
hard to find than the pretty estate that the 
actress had opportunely inherited a year before 
from 9 decsased great aunt. 

it was situuted in shire. Fairlawn was 
ihe suggestive mame of the white villa, sur- 
rounded by beautifal flowers and trees, where 
Sisdame Soltaire had brought her beloved young 
guest, and for several montha they bad sojourned 
bere almost happily but for the haunting memo- 
res that made real happiness impossible to either, 
even in ao Eden-like a scene. 

Set at least they were devoted to each other, 
auc led an almost idyllic life in the beautiful, 
heat: .-giving country, while Lillah’s father still 
togered though he wrote his daughter that she 
mizht expect him now at any time. 

W he Lillah and Madame Soltaire came out 
on the broad, rose-wreathed gallery in their peer- 
“ess beauty, like the perfect rcse and the unfold- 














ing bud, they added the only wanting touch to 
the lovely scene—the touch of Sienea’ Bie, 

ag ’e beautiful dark eyes beamed 
with fresh ht av the fair prospect sp-ead 
before them, while she cried out in rapture at 
the lovely day. 


Madame Saltaire smiled with pleasure at the 
’s enthusiasm, and anewered : 
“It is indeed beautiful, and I am rejoiced that 
you love my home so well. Is makes me grate- 
ful to my dead eunt who left me this iyllic 


place, Ib is quite too lovely a day to spend in- 
doors. Whavshallwedo? Go walkiag, driving, 
or rowing 1” 


Lillah, with her golden head one side like a 
bird, cogitated a moment, then decided on a 
long drive into the country, 

The carriege was ordered, and in a short while 

were resting luxuriously among the cushions, 
while they were driven at a lively rate slong 
the road, past homee where art and nature com- 
bined to make an earthly paradise. 

“Take us anew route,” Madame Soltuire had 
said to her negro coachman, and he had chosen a 
moat attractive one, keeping them keenly inte- 
rested all the while, until about three miles out 
Lillah called to him, saying : 

“Let the ponies rest a minute, Davy, while 
you tell us about those picturesque ruins over 


They had just come te the remains of a 
once palatial mansion that had been destroyed 
by fire, one of the long stone wings atill 

, ® melancholy, dismantled ruin, through 
which volces of the past might fitly echo with 
the raving of the night winds, 

Around it were neglected lawns and gardens, 
the shrubbery growing inrank luxuriance about 
the broken fountains, whose tinkling waters had 
once laughed in the sun. An air of neglect, de- 
sertion, and dreariness hung about the place, in 
spite of ali the brightness of the day and scene, 
that sent a chill through the hearte of the 


gazers. 

“What a magnificent place this must once 
have been, and whata pity {t has not been rebuilt, 
Who owns it, Davy ?” inquired Madame Soltaire, 
with deep interest, and the old man said, with 
conscious pride : 

“Te b'longs to we—all—all dat's Jeff ob ole 
marster’s fam'’bly dat I uee to b'long to. Dis 
place used to be de country seat ob de fam'bly 
tell three years agone, when it burned down, and 
de mistis moved way on to anurr gran’ place she 
had called Idiewhile:.” 

Madame Soltaire and Lillah both started vio- 
levtly, and looked significantly at exch other. 

Then the actress recovered herself, and whis- 


“A mere ovincldence, Dezens of places are | 


called Idlewild,” 

The old negro let the reins resi on the ponies’ 
glossy backs, flicked a fly from one of their heads 
with the whip, aad continued rebtospectively : 

** Dis place now dey name Love's I’ str eat, an’ no 
wonder, fer sech a place fer courtin’ an’ eparkin’ 
sho'ly uebber wasseen. Ole marater and mistis bad 
four chillun, two sons and two daughters—ail four 
beautiful av cud be,an’the young [olka in de kentry 
used to be comin’ an’goln’ here; au’de sparkin' dat 
went on in dem flower gyardens an’ rose.arbours 
was & cautiuon—you hear me! Uoime, but dem 
was gay times ‘fore dey went tode wars. But, 
umme, when ‘twas all ober, an’ Marse Captain 
Gare igne comes home wid his arm gone, an’ his 
two eons dead on de feil’ of batile, an’ eb’ryt'ing 
gone to wreck an’ ruip, why ole mietis nebber 
hole up her head no more—she jest died, dey 
say, ob a broken heart for ber poor boys lost an’ 
gone. An’ bime-by de oldest geerl she fell in 
lub an’ ‘married spite o’ all de ‘jections ob old 
marse, who hated the map, dough dey say da* 
Maree Cathcart was a mighty fine gen'i'man all 
de same, an’ rich as we all's folke. Bur Miss 
Darey—de youngest geerl, she made a miseally- 
ance, too, so her pa said—-up an’ married a poor 
lawyer, an’ bime-by she got divossed from him, 
an’ no wonder ; it was a shame de way he kerried 
on wid dat ward ob his, de brazen cseter! Sv 
bow, whem maree captain died, five yeers ago, 
dey warn’t no one left at Love's Netreat but Mrs. 
Gaccoigne an’ her little son. Dey travel ’bout a 








great deal now, so I’se "feurd dey'il never bulld 
up die ole place ag’in.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Davy had rambled on heedlessiy, as though be 
loved his subj ct, while his hearers listened in 
painful wonder; but now Madame Soltatre 
brought him up suddenly by saying nervously,-—- 

“That is enough, Davy. Drive on a few miles 
further and we will return.” 

A etrange terror was stirricg io her breast— 
terror of some startling revelation that might 
shock Liliah in the old man’srambliog taik, She 
dared net letb him utter another word; bus 
strange suspicions were awakened fn her breaat, 
and she reaolved to have s private coaversation. 
with Davy to solve her doubts. 

Oae of his statements had struck her with 
peculiar force, 

He had spoken of Captain Gascoigne’s youngest 
daughter's marriage and divorce from her hus- 
band. 

In the next breath he had called her Mr. 
Gascoigae, Gascoigne being her maiden name, 

Why did the divorced woman and her son bot 
bear the family name? And who was the 
divore:d husband? Of his name Madame §ol- 
taire began to have a kecret prescient dread. 

Was she about to stumble on the mystery that 
had sundered Brian and Lillah’s tives } 

She glanced nervously at Liilab, bud beyond » 
deep pallor saw no sign of shock euch as she had 
secretly experienced. Fesling thankfui it was so, 
she exclaimed,— 

“ Davy’s story has given me the horrors! How 
sad to think of such a happy family so broken 
up by the cruel, desolating war! But there 
were many such. QOae could almost tancy the 
ghosts of the past haunting that desolate rnin |” 

They looked back with troubled eyes at the 
wrecked home that had sheltered Brian Gas- 
coigne’s forefathers and bis own saddened youth. 
How strange that be should thus be reculed to 
memory again when Lillah was jusd getting over 
their last ill-fated meeting. 

She read Madame Solisire’s perturbed thoughts 
and feigned ind:fference, eaying,-—- 

‘Tt certainly gives one a sors of ghostly chill 
to.gaz3 on the roins of sucha home, Do you 
remember Byron's lines on bis old heme!” 
repeating softly,— 

“* Through thy battlements, Newstead, the hollow 
winds whistle, 
Thou, the hails of my fathers have gone to decay, 
In thy once smiling garden the hemlock and thistle, 
ua choked up the rose which late bloomed ty 
o way. 


They rode on along the broad, level road, find. 
ing always somethiog new to admire, but they 
Old not talk so much or so brightly as before, 
Their faces were pale and thoughtful, and a 
shadow had fallen on their spirine—the shadow 


that always fell when they were reminded of the» 


Gascoignee, 

Memory waz poison to their hearts 

But when they were returning along the same 
road both craved their necks eageriy towards 
the ruined home which had aroused in them so 
rouch painful interest, 

They looked half-questiouing!y towards each 
other, and Lijlah murmured,— 

‘[--I—should like to walk among the ruias--; 
should you?” 

“Tam always walking among :ulna—the ruine 
of a life’s happiness,” the actress answered, 
sadly enough; then added: “ Bat yes, we can 
easily epare time to go through the place. 
Davy, are strangers permitied to enter Love's 
Retreat 1" 

“Ob, sartainly mistie, De big gates ain’t 
never iccked. Anybody ia free to go iu and 
gather all de flowers dey want. I: seem to me 
like I seen some folkses dodgin’ *bout de trees 
when we, weut pas’, but guess dey’s all gone 
now. Shall I deive you in at the kerricge road ? ' 

“ No; you may watt for us here io the whade 
of these trees while we walk. We will return in 
fifteen minutes” 

They pushed open the wrought iron front 
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over the threshold, closely followed by Lillab, 


cigars till they leave. 
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gatey that clanged heavily to behind them, and 
vurning from the broad gravelled walk, plunged 
into. the miviature thickets of blossoming 
eurabbery, shaking out odours of rose aud jas- 
mine with the slightest touches aa they walked 
along toward a graceful little sumrocr-house, 
heavily matted wich rich purple clematis bells 
starring the dark green of the leaves, 

* Let us go ln,” eid Madame Solitaire, stepping 


Then both recoi'e1 with a startled cry, 

Teo young mou fa cycling suits were in the 
summor-houre. 

They had slipped iu there to hide when they 
eaw @ catrlage stop ao the gate and two ladies 
entering the grounds. 

** Sight-scers whom we do notknow, I suppose, 
so let us hide in here and finish our talk and our 
I care no more for woman- 
kind, be she never so fair, since I have lost the 
iovely queen of my heart,” one said to the other ; 
a0 they fled the scene till it should be safe to 
venture out. 

He was dark and striking in eppearance, the 
other was fairer and younger than his companion 
by several years, His clustering locks were light 
golden brown, and the beauty of his face wae en 
hanced by the expressive dark-blue eyes, where 
ehadows of secret sorrow seemed to lurk in half- 
discovered ambusb. 

‘* Darcy, they sre coming this way by their 
voices, Let us turn our backs to the door, so that 
they will see we are not anxfous to be disturbed,” 
he sald, presently. 

‘* A good idea, Briav,” and, sulting the action 
to the word, they presented two broad backs to 
the new comers, who had barely etepped across 
the threshold ere they recoiled, each with a atifled 
ery of surprise, 

The Mother Eve that is in all men just as) 
much avin all women made the two smokers 
epring up and look round at the intruders, 

Then thers were more startled exclamations 
ali round. 

For the fate that seemed to pursue Lilleah Rae 
with its cruellest irony had followed her even 
here, 

She had fled from North to South to eacape 
Brian Gascoigne, and she bad hoped never to 
g2z2 again Ic life on his foo fatally fascinating 
beauty—-the manly beauty that had lured the 
girlish heart from her breast only to tose ft 
back to her at the command of cruel parents who 
seemed to have forgotten the fervour of youthful 
love, or they never could have been so barsh to 
their tortured children, ~ 

Yet here stood Brian Gascdighe before her 
wzain—Brian Gascoigne pale to the very lips, 
Brian Gascoigne with unmasked despair in hia 
dSeautiful, dark-blue eyes. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 


But whatever cruel pain this unexpected meét- 
ing produced on Brian and Lillah ite effect on 
Darcy Cathcart wae wholly joyful. 

He could scarcely believe bis own joyful sight 
when he saw Lillah again, 

For weary motths, ever since their abrupt 
parting on the pier, she had been lost to him as 
wholly as lf she were already in her grave. 

The most cager and anxfous fuqulry on his part 
had failed io disclose her wheréaboute, 

With genuine grief—for he was most passion- 
ately In love with Lillah—he had giveéo up the 
hopeless quest, realising that nothing but blind 
chance would ever bring them together again. 

His pride was cruelly wounded, too, for he felt 
that if Lillak had cared for him slie must atrely 
have sent him an anewer to the interrupted pro- 
posal he had made while they were leaving the 
eteameér arm in arm. 

"I spoke too soon, and jast frightened the shy 
darling, big blundering fool that I was,” he 

thought, with keen humiliation, though he kuew 
perfectly well that many'a girl would have simply 
jumped at such a chance, 

But he had realised that Lillah was not one of 
them, anf he made up lis inind if evar he met 
her again, to besiege her heart with the micst 





obifvalcous wooing that ever won a maiden, 


When the hope of hia heart was tuddenly 
realised by the appearance of Lillah at the door of 
the summer-house he fairly gasped with joy and 
surprise as he sprang io meet her, exclaimicog — 

“D> my anxious eyes decelve me; or is it Mies 
Raet”’ 

“ You are not mistaken,” sha answered coldly, ’ 
turning her eyes from Brian, whoee presence she 
had acknowledged by a slight and formal bow, 
avd giving Darcy Cathcart her hand, 

He clasped it eagerly, almost ma haa 
Soltaire, who in herturn was greeting Brian more 
cordislly than Lillah had done. 

For something in the woman's deep nature was 
touched to sympathy by the secres eufferin 
evinced by his deathly pale face and troubi 
eyes, 

Sha said, gently,—- 

‘* This is a surprise, Mr, Gascolgne, meeting you 
here awong the picturesque ruins of your old 
home.” ¢ 

** Yes,” he answered, huskily ; and she saw 
that he also had received a great shock and wis 
struggling for calonress. 

She coutinued, trying to place hint at his ease 
by saying,— 

"When our driver told us this morning to 
whom these picturesque ruins belonged we were 
quite surprised, and took a fancy to explore 
them. I hope we are not intruding. Of course 
we were not aware that any member of the family 
was in the neighbourhood,” 

“There fs no intrusion, I shall teke great 
pleasure ia showing you round, Madame Sol- 
taire,” be answered, in that deep musics! volce 


that so charmed every heart; adding, “ My) 


cousin and I only arrived last’ eventhg, and our 
stay will be short, only lop hh to make ar- 
rangements for rebuliding Loves atreat,” "© 

“ &h!” phe said, aid the thought came to her 
that perhaps he was about.to warry. 

Perhaps he read the thought, for he flushed 
slightly as he added,— 

“ My mother wishes it, as she isfvery fond of 
Lake Weir, and anxious to return to her old 
home, Darey and I are stopping at the Hotel, 


Have you been long in this hbourhood ?” 
“ Yes, for months. You see, it is my | 
home now. I inherited alittle estate+Fiirlawn | 


—from a deceased great-aunt.” 

“T knew your aunt well in my boytiood. She 
was a friend of my mother’s, and Fairlawn is 
tule short of fafry-land, 
a guest?” 

** Yer, for a long time, I hope, Her father is 
away from home,” 

Darcy Cathcart came up beaming with joy and 

ride, 
“a Madame Soltaire, the gods have surely 
favoured me. Have you been hiding at Weir 
Perk all this time while I have reamed up and 
down the world in weary search for you ?" 


She avewered with careless badinage, and Brian | *fily 


moved away from them to Lillah, who stood 
apart ontside the door with a cloud on her bonny 
faces, 
In hoarse, indistinct accents he murmured,—~ 
** Misa Rae, will you permit me the favour of 
afew words with you? We cam'walk sloug this 
rose-alley, end the others will follow presently.” 
She bowed eflentiy, ‘and movéd ou by his elde 
between the’ rows of bi 
neglected and untrimmed, “threw out long, 
biiery arms across the weed-grown path, obliging 
Brian now and then to stoop’ sod hold them 
aside from contact with her rustliog liken gown. 
For a few moments they were quite silent 


dangerounly silent for two who had ‘not quite wm : 
3" 


learned “‘ the sweet, sweet lesson of loving 
in this charmed spot, that held the echo of lovers’ 


vows, beneath that blue and sunny sky, with the | 


zephyre wootsg the flowers; were a huadred 
tations to go back to the old days*and the 
love, whose summer had been so brief; whose 
winter co dark and endless, 

They both felt it ‘subtly, painfully, Thelr 
benutifal faces were pale with secret 
their lips trembled: with emotion, tears ‘bid be 
néatl the drooping lids of the eyes they dared 
not’'raise to each other, = fi Mh Re 


But Brian ‘knew that he’mast not Uoger io 
fi'e dalliance, that he muat bresk away from the 


_] not, 


j.be could wia . your heart 
couain,”” : 


You have Mias Rie as 


roge-trees that, |. 





apell.of her beauty, that! be was & man, 
and the stronger one of the two,:that for her 
own sake his niust broak the’ bonds of 
loving. 4 

He eaid, tremulously, though he tried to make 
his voice firm,— 

“ You must not be angry with me, Lillah, if J 
pay call you so, for what f am going to say.” 

be answered not a word, she only trem 

like a reed in the wind, ; 

Not all her pride, nor all her scora of his 
weaknebs, could make ber indifferetit ‘to Brian 


Gascoigne. 

= ee yeligor rom i 
‘ We have put the a ‘ever, have we 

an the past away giana 
What a strangé question that-was, It made 
sate a's uu ante ae ea 
te.go back to that ; : ; 

craving her Aen aed bar 1090 agua” # 
She flashed him auch a swift, s ‘glance 
that, mis{nterpreting it, he cried out, slekiy,— 
“Ah, [ kuew you, could. never forgive me. 1 
could never dare to ask it, It is not for myself 
I wish to plead, but for another.” 
“Another?” she echoed, faintly, 
“My cousin Darcy loves you meily 4 

went on, hoarsely. “He ls a noble 
but few faults, and has a most lovable nature. 
Oh, Lillah, it would make m Imoet. happy if 
a make you—my 
He pa and Lillah uttered one stranglioz 
ee ea 


gasp of surp-ise and pain, and was i, 
Bat in that moment whole . ny 
world seemed to go under a pall of ix ck- 


nes, The birds seemed to cease thelr aloging, 

the flowers faded and turned to ashes, the Iasi 

hope, for now she koew thst she had alwaya 

Ping & faint, piteous bope, seemed to die in 
rt. 

She would have liked to shriek aloud fn her 
psio and ehamé, like one who felt herself felling 
down, down, down iuto a bottomless gulf, 

Now she knew Indeed that Brlan’s love had 
been. of little worth. It was dead, dead—or he 
could never plead with her the cause of another. 

She felt ae if she must faint in the extremity 
‘of her agovy, but she made s terrible effort to 
}rally her strength and courage, and the nest 
moment ehe heard her own, voices laughing hoi- 
i lowly, like a — apart from hereelf. 

“1 have amused you,” Brian cried. 

“Yes, very much,” she replied, laughing more 
pand more, as if at some great juke. 

In fact she could not stop herself, , She was on 
ths border of an hysterical outbreak. 

But Biian was deceived by her seeming levity, 
and suffcred a pang of outraged dignity. 

“T eee that. you do not. take ma zeriously, 
| thongh I am very much in earnest,” be exclaimed, 


“Sam i,” she answered, trping bo. subdue 
hereel/, and wiping her eyes ona tiay square of 
lace. With snother ripple of la 


the added, 
lightly; “Ihave often heard of match-moking 
‘mammas, but a matcb- cousin fa some- 


i thing. new, ba! ha! and I am at Dasoy 
pt ee getting another man todo his courting 
tor . 


htold you of his loves. Do..not, I pray you, ve 
Pangry at him for my When | spoke 
to youl had but one thought in my mind—ny 
great desire to eee you happy.” 


a met he 
"How dare you imply. thet Lam upbappy! 
Can y to the at or gem 
Lremember it with aught but relief shat Ie 
caped you?” 4 sae Reee 





our The da come u 
; : ween may yet become Jew 
friends,”he cried, earnestly, ( 








nn te EE ATE 


‘smoulderin ise a wee? 


Dee, 25. 1897; 


é Lillah felt that Indeed she hated him now, but 
pride rose in arms to raask 


A cctealle | rey he 
She la and actually out her 
band be, oat eae, 

leasant prophacy 


tea now.” 
the hand and bent over it. She felt 
a hot, burning tear fall on {t as he 

“Thank you and bless Jonge ym We. shall 


t used to this new réle of Pp, and 
9 woman ever found truer Fr Hew- yor I will 
prove to you, 


Then they aia the other two coming, and 
stopped te eat tee Shes, valent at the inter- 
wuption. 9. @ ap 6,0) 

OA, ss Paps in EN tee 103 RR 


’ mare xxIx, 


? Naa wha i cake’ 
roliediny be ple 
tract, < 


and she 
wot permit her 





uever betrayed any preterénes for any. There 


lagered: abou nies a couiap tethainee that in truth |: 
There was a 


tousd no mitigation with time. 


subtle c in him only to be interpreted 
the noth akon : a” 


“horas amet nero 
_ Tielivas uo oa, SB SR, 
- Bat tt coneumes my heart. 


In sscieh ie deplored Unlemesting with EiBah,|| 
| the seared wounds: 


that had 90 suddenly. 
ot the past, -bat. her assumed indifference gave 


hin a new. hb, - 
Perhaps if were to meat dally on the new 
terme of. t hip the old feelings might 


gradually be dispelled and betier fesliogs result, 


He mightaleo in ‘this way help his coasin to. 


prosecute his gait with Taleb. 
So Brian fell into-the ‘nes that Lillah’s 


of fate that he and Lillah were to meet daily for 
weeks, for with the arrival-of winter guests at 
the hotel and vicinity a little season of mild 
gaicty eet fp, In which everyone in the veigh- 
bourhved bore pacts 4 And as for Darcy Catheart 
ib eeemed ax ot ma 
Palrlawn. 
Not that Lillah gave him any particular en- 
couragement to 
bot he was vexed at himee!t for former 
and deverniised’ to try she effec 
her heart Besides t there 


Were other med mow tryiog vo rival: him, aud he 


‘Must spare no effarts to-distance these rivals, 


Siclan did nok, ‘bia eitilihani| one 
ha velta, bu epromntdnes aveed Teseeting’ bation 


often In the social life, and it seemed to him 


qunieg 
‘| -thinking that afterall she was sure to blunderou 


pride lode and br and ( 
spread for his feet, and ib was written in the book: bes Spry Toyah et gr sho 


uld hardly exiad - ‘away from } 


“beyond simple courtesy ;, 
of patient 
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that she grew more bright and beautiful daily 
pak ond Po ae ram always grows more lovely to 


on Whether she appeared in silk and lace and 
nodding plames ab some garden-party, or fo 
yacht costume for » lake excursion, or in cycling 
pm on her wheel, or in evening-dress at some 
Lillsh was always lovelier than 
Ey 


fo rs ger eyes, and he thought, 
generously,—— 

“T thank: Med the dear girl hae the 
aiesise Se ENA ry eve le am for who 
knows how al ale ped ia the cure of her 
heart. ; ee Deere veel lovers tery 





I ever was, and even if she 

Darey she is sure to choose one of the 

others,” -signh tiny: 

Why wae:she eure.to, do 20 Had not his 

ere gi gy soores of pretty girls, 
his heart? Why yea 

Eek ay pane aside more lightly than 


CHAPTER XXX, 


Manaus Sourame looked’on a tha little by- 
ploy with.rather puzzled eyes. 

Por once Lillah’s pride had enabled: her to 

keep her ows confidence, She told her friend 

of what had passed between. ber and 

Brian Geacolgne, choosing to let her believe 

= indifferenes had triumphed over love at 


ag Soltatre simply did not belisve it; but 
she was mystified by the rew attitude of the 

uondam lovers, and che reseuted fn secret 

clan's reappearance on the scene. She wished 
eagerly that Lillah would lose her heart to 
Darey Cathcart or some of her other lovers, but 
she did not believe that there was the least 
ebance of it. 

But the more she saw of Brian Gascoigne the 
more she was attracted by his true maaliness, 
until ber first opinion of him, her preconosived 
detestation, dissolved into thin air, and she 
beeame more and more convinced that not'simply 
a slavish oe to ‘his mother’s will) but 
some myster se impassable barrier, ted 
sen » separa 

She aatheted ont herintention of questioning | - 
old Davy as tothe nanie of Mra, Gascolgne’s: 
divorced husband, but be bad suddenly pre 
av amasing stapidity acd los: of memory that 
was rasan iy ge measured by his former 
by the lady, Meare 8 ieee * ne well 
as he gould remember, was Gray.” 

og Guscols not 2 that an interview with 

catised the loas of “memory 


‘a reupeabemter Of the Garcoigne fatally.” 
* Tt was a his pocket to forget the past: 
— quest why aayone,” Brian cautioned 


some ( , Gray—thet founds rather ke Rae,” 
Madame Soltaire ; bunt she could make 
further of ‘the’old negro, and desisted, 


the tritth at omy being in the neighbourhood ' of 
the Quscogines 

Perhaps Belan felt this also. “They wore bitter 
days for-him, when‘he felt as if he were'walkiog 
over a powder mine that: bab any moment 


-eatneat: wey he fathomed Madame 
Seta teingn cloesly euouph to feel her vague 
I war ee! tempted to confitte 
rm anes we bersympathetic heeping, and beg 
} her toaseisthim fa getting Eiflah: happily prod 
‘That faotacoomplsted, nothing eles mattered. 
‘Dhe-whole world was welcome to his tad story. 
It was pitiful, hie exgerness over Littah's hupp!- 
ness, poo oo mone yang anit 
r ‘her the sult al 
eptit upon greatest insult most 
grr: Min ean offer woman, deserting-her at the 
very altar Sieh bi ebrancslt lel Died hnipploenade 
if she ho would ive hei ‘dearest ties, - 1: 
sc. would give bis freely to .aave her 
Whae ia the mystery? Is there 





tended ° 


some of her relations hung or in prison, thus 
maklog her ineligivie fcr alliance with the noble 
Gascoignes} I would give the world to know the 
truth, for Lillah’s sake,” 

Ske and Brian became almost unconsciously 
great friends, for when the cousias came to call 
together ab "Fairlawn Darey Cathcart always 
tacitly sppropriated Lillah, whils the hostess waa 
left to Brian, who never failed to make hiweclf 
entertaining, 

He, too, Thad bis lictle curiosity over certain 
things—namely, the connection betweea the 
actrees and Lil'ah, 

* Are you ou two, who are so fond of 
each pee t” he pgp be her, frankly, one day, 
— they had been acquainted going on three 
weeks. 

** No, we are not related ab all, I suppore ft 
looks like it to you because we are so exceedingly 
foud of each other,” she replied, with a gentle 


sigh. 

“You surprise me,” he replied, in wonder, 
“There Ja so marked resemblance between 
eS that I do not see how you eecaped relation- 
ship.” 

* Ib must be your fancy, thatieall. My eyes 
are blue and Lillah’s dark, my hair is light-brown 
and hera pure gold, Still, I might havetiad a 
dark-eyed daughter, but I loat her in her idfency, 
and that fe one reason why I love Lillab so—firet, 
pe sheds so near the age of my lost daughter, 

sho'reptied, pointedly. 


and again, 
unbeppy,” 
‘Brian G winced, and reptied : 
“J insied that Lillah resembles you closely 
enough to be your own child,” ; 
* Alaa, | would that she were !’’ she cried, with 
sudden emotion, 





CHAPTER XXX. 


Baran Gascomsxg was somewhat startled by 
Madame Soltaire’s emotion. H:3 looked at her iu 
gentle sympathy as she dashed che fugitive sears 


— her 

he read hi his thoughts, and after a short silence, 
wails ively : 

ou are surprised at my. emotion, and* you 
think me & very mystorioks woman, Perhaps 
you are even curious over my 

“You have read my how ghibe,” he: avs wered. 
* But, believe, me, it is not vulgar-cariosity, but 
the keen interest awakened by one #0 charming, 
wé would fain know more.” 

She acknowledged 'the pretty compliment bya 
grateful amile, and the words: 

“Tam tempted to Xpress Brent wish by giving 

@ brief synopsis 

“ T should be proud to tobe thus honoured with 
your confidence,” he answered,-gratefully and 
truthfally, for he found her = interestivg, and 
gueoszed that some sad story la wnabel bebiad 
the occasions) pathos of ber 

It was not ofien that Madame Goltaive Sestowel 
confidence on apy one, She was naburally « 
reserved ‘woman, but she had grown fond. of 
Brian, and réad his friend] ath. mete over ber 
past. Ghe determined to g yit, perhsps hopiug 
for a like confidence from him,” 

Glanciog towards the open docrof the drawing- 
room, where they sat, to eco thaiine one Was nea, 
she began ; 

" T was bort about thirdy- nies years ego, and 
wae married at eighteen -to Hugh» Soltaire, a 
young mau I had known from childhood, and who 
had been my school-boy Jover, We ware devoted 
to each other, and never had any gir) better reason 
vfor devotion ; for, besides being moagaificent!y 
handeome in 8 dark oud manly style, he was one 
of the noblest,of men, 

"To refer briefly to. our family history, Hagh 
was the only son of a gentleman. farmer, and at 

‘he tims of our marriage both his parents were 
oad, while my father and two sisters had died 
of tover in my childhood, leaving mother and me 
alone in the world almost, save for her righ auos 
who. lived at Fairlawa, and took scant notice of 
our exlatence. 

‘‘My mother had but » smal’ property, pea 
Hugh was sot zich ; but at his bisiness—a r 





ineakty in ens ‘family or the “other?” Or were’ 


estate agency—he earned fair competency, esr 


because she Is so sweet and goodand.. 
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BRIAN GASCOIGNE STOOD BEFORE LILLAH RAE AGAIN--BRIAN GASCOIGNE WITH UNMASKED DESPAIR IN HIS BEAUTIFUL, DARK-BLUB EYBS, 


when we were married, we three, mamma, 
Hugh, axd I, lived together very happily until— 
alas!” she bowed her head and wept bitterly, 

“Do not continue if it pains you so,” Brian 
cried, with keen sympathy ; but she checked a 
rising sob, and continued : 

TI have been most bitterly bereaved, for when 
only eight months a bride my dear mother was 
taken from me by an attack of heart failure, 
Her death was very sudden, and without premo- 
nition, She was gathering some flowers to take 
to the cemetery to place on the graves of her 
husband and children, when she suddenly fell 
forward, and expired painlessly among the roaea, 

“It was a cruel blow; but I bore it bravely, 
because I knew that she was reunited to her dear 
ones gone before, and I had my dear Hugh left 
to comfort me, besides the hope of a future 
blessing.” 

Again that heavy s'gh from the depths of a 
burdened heart, whose agony had been almoat 
unendurable, Then she took up the thread of 
her story again, murmuring,— 

*'T was so young, and I Joved my husband so 
dearly, and he made me so blissfally happy, that 
I was getting over my mother’s loss just a little, 
when, two months later—oh, Heaven, only two 
months later—-Heaven took away my Hugh. 

Again her voice broke, and she remained sad 
and silent until she could regain it, then went 
on,-— 

“Oa a trip away from home, in whe Interest of 
some intending land buyers, he was killed 
instantly in a railway collision, Oh! how did I 
live through that sorrow? Only by infinite 
grace and love, and the hope of that which 
was coming to me soon to fill the void of my two 
sudden and awful bereavements. I almost went 
mad at first, and I prayed for death to remove 
me from the life that was now only misery, 

‘* But kind friends and neighbours took charge 
cf me. I was placed ia the care of a noble phy- 
siclan and skilful nurse, The days dragged on | 
in flinese, wretchednesa, and rebellion until I had | 





been widowed six weeks, then Heaven sent me a 
child to love—a little dark-eyed daughter, . 

“ At first I was disappointed with my fate, I 
had so longed for a boy to bear Hugh's name and 
to grow up in his image, But kind friends 
soothed me, and I grew to dote on my lovely 
babe. But nothing was to be left me to love, it 
seemed, for, when baby, as I called her, not 
having chosen a name yet, was only a month old, 
I woke up one night, missing the little darling 
from my arms, and crying out In alarm. 

** Alas! she too was gone, and so was the 
nuree who slept on a cot in my room, She had 
stolen baby, for what I cannot guess, 
and gone away, and eo carefully had she covered 
her flight, that after spending every shilling of 
my little competency in the vain effort to trace 
her, not a single clue was gained.” 

With a shaking voice she added,— 

“T cannot tell you why Heaven made me live 
after all my tribulations, I longed for death, 
but it did not come, and I dared not hurl myself 
out of existence, having been brought up by a 
Christian mother. So I lived, though weary of 
life, and in the struggle for existence I became 
an actress, having always talents for 
the stage, and finding iu its arduous work relief 
from the pangs of memory, 

"This is, in brief, my story, and it will show 
you in part why Lillah Rae {s eo dear to me. 
Although her beauty and sweetness are most 
attractive, still it is not those alone that draw 
her to my heart. It is because of her orphanage 
and sorrow, for Godfrey Rae, from some cause, 
does not give her a real fatherly love, and she is 
lonely at heart beyond ex: on,” 

** Poor, poor Lillah !” he breathed, with deep 
emotion. : 

She dried her tearful eyes, and continued, with 
& searching glance at his urbed face,— 

* Perhaps you would like to hear under what 
circumstances I first met Lillah ?” 

He replied, very readily : 

" Yes,” § 

* “Tt seemed like chance at first, but ever ince 





I have thought that Providence fteelf sent me to 
the poor girl’s aid in that hour. It was ia. 
London, on the morning of your interrupted 
marriage, when she was waiting for her father to 
come and take her home. I had been staying at 
the hotel the night before, and on removing to 
one nesrer the theatre I found I had left two 
handsome rings, I returned for them, and met 
Lillah just leaving her room to go upon the atreet, 
a reckless, desperate girl, Pret Bs. by misery 
and humiliation, her head filled with insane ideas 
of suicide, of going on the stage, of anything to 
eecape from herself and her . Idrew her 
back, my heart full of love and pity, and In an 
hour we ch from strangers to loving. 
friends. I put new hope in her heart, or at lesst 
courage to bear the fle she could not cure, s0 
that when her father came for her she went with 
him readily to the new future he had planued by 
the ald of a little fortune that had suddenly 
fallen to her from some distant relative,” 

“You saved her from herself and from the 
keenest pangs of the sorrow I had unvwittlogly 
brought upon her by my enforced renunciation 
of our betrothal. Heaven for ever bleas you, 
noble woman !” cried Brian, crushing her hand 
in his in the exuberance of his gratitude, and 
adding, warmly : “ You wondered why you could 
not die when bereaved of all that made life 
worth living ; but do you nob see that Heaven 
5 «| ea hra ag of mercy to this young 

ae? M 
an pease” to.confide his own story to 
her ears, that she might not blame him so bit- 
terly for Lillah’s gatef ; but prudence intervened, 
whispering that it were wiser to keep the cruel 


secret. 
(To be continued.) rd 
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A sunstiTuTE for honey has been introduced 
in Germany under the name of sugar-honey, and © 
cc miists of inverted sugar, water, minute amounts 
of mineral evbatdnces, and free acid. 
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WHEN LETTICE OPENED THE LIBRARY DOOR, A TALL, DARK MAN ROSE FROM 


JACK NORTH’S SECRET. 
—10— 
CHAPTER XX. 


ALICK Jameson was a calm-tempered, hard- 
headed Scotchinan, the last person in the world 
you would have expected of a strain of romance 
or of playing the part of a modern koight-errant ; 
but little Mise Brown had touched his heart. He 
pitied the lonely girl, who seemed to have no 
one to care whether she lived or died, and so he 
set to work to try and find some opening for her, 
if, Indeed, she recovered from the terrible {lInese 
which had laid her low, 

He felt easier in hiv mind about Algy Vere 
than he had been for some time; he had rap- 
vurous letters from that young prodigal’s mother 
anoouncing his safe return, pr Alick felt a secret 
conviction that Dora Peyton's ubter heartlessness 
had so jarred on Algy’s every instinct that—at 
aby rate for a time—he would steer clear of the 
me he: struggling adventurers to which she 

Captain Peyton did nob release his prey so enaily, 
He called two or three times at the hotel to inquire 
when Mr. Vere was 6 to return, Jameson, 
meeting him on the last of these occasions, gave 
him a few home truths, and seemed wo deter- 
aixed to warn any other victim whom the Cap- 
aln might seem about to lure to his den, that 
Charles Peton, who was no fool, decided he and 
ore moight ag well leave Paria until this very 
determined Scotchman was out of it. 

A ‘ora liked the idea ; Dora was always fond of 
d tangé. She asked her father what was to be 
“one with Miss Brown’s box—should it be sent 
to the hospital # 
es Setier leave it in the care of the conc‘erye. 
Jpen [b, if you can, and pub in anything of phe 
gt po you see lying about,” 

Pi oe Peyton was a bird of prey, bub not 
“eee harpy as his daughter. He would not 
rae: lifted a finger to assist Miss Brown in her 
‘roubles, but he would not have bad the heart to 
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rob her. Dora had no such scruples, When she 
opened the box to put in the few trifles of 
Lettice’s left about in her bedroom, she came 
upon the girl’s little hoard. The gambler's 
daughter decided that thirty-five pounds would 
be of immense use to her. Miss Brown might 
never recover to need the money. At any rate 
she could not suspech who had taken it ; so the 
box was given to the care of the concierge, and 
Miss Peyton left Paris with a well-filled purse, 

Mr. Jameson had kept a sharp look-out on 
thelr movements, but at the last thelr fitting 
was so sudden that it came as a eurprise to him, 
He had always meant to make one call on Dora 
and try to ascertain how she became acquainted 
with Miss Brown. This step being now Impos- 
sible, he inquired carefully who had been the 
Peytone’ chief friends, and wae finally directed to 
a Mr. Robert Trevor, a journalist, who spent 
most of his time fn Parle, and had a tiny apart- 
ment near the Quartier Latin. 

Trevor happened to be on intimate terms with 
an old chum of Jameson’s or perhaps he would 
have resented the latter's questione. 

" Look here,” he said, frankly, ‘ old Peyton is 
not a very respectable member of ye i * but, 
when I was an orphan lad, with a healthy appe- 
tite and very little to eat, he stood my friend ; 
and so I don’h want to say anything to get him 
into trouble.” 

“T honour your motives ; buat all I want is to 
try aud trace the-friends of the poor girl who 
came to Paris as Mies Peyton’s companion, She 
has had a terrible illness and been over 2 month 
in the hospital, but very soon she will be able to 
leave it, and—she has not a friend in Paris.” 

“TI saw her once,” said Trevor, thoughtfully, 
“just before they left England. I think she was 
a lady—using the word in its most limited 
sense,” 

“Tam sure of it. But that won't keep her or 
help her to finda home, You know Paris even 
better than I do, and so you must be aware ib is 
a terrible place for a lonely, frieudless girl.” 

“V'd help you in a moment if [ could! 
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HIS SEAT BY THE TADLE, 


Peyton told me his reasons for engaging oe 
companion, (I was Intensely eurprised when I 
found Mise Brown domiciled with them.) Ib was 
& kind of raorbid fear for his own health ; if any- 
thing happens to him Dora will, if unmarried, 
be flung on the charity of an uncle, whom he 
described as proud, prudish, parsimonious and 
puritanical, I believe he had a dim feeling Dora 
wes not likely to find favour in the eyes of this 
auguet relative ; and thought if he got hold of a 
guiet, demure girl, used to the way of a country 
gentleman’s family, she might make some im- 
pression on his daughter.” 

* And the other reasons—but I can guess them, 
he wanted a decoy.” 

"T believe not. I think he fancied some one 
who could do needlework and manage domestic 
matters would not only spare his purse, but make 
things more comfortable ; aud be had an idea 
that a quiet, modest-looking girl would divert 
suspicion from the—shall I call it peculiar !— 
nature of his card parties.” 

‘‘And you can’t tell me where Miss Brown 
came from }'’ 

‘No, She was brought up in an orphan 
asylum, and had been companion to an heiress, 
But, Mr. Jameson, why not ask her yourself if 
you can write to any friend for her?” 

Jameson shook his bead. 

“You don’t aunderetand. When she is well 
enough to leave the hospital she will be literally 
without a home. I wanted to have managed so 
that an Invitation came from ber people to return 
to them.” 

“] can’t help you there. I can give you one 
suggestion ; Have you ever heard of Madame de 
Monory ?” 

‘€ Often. Her husband cied tragically, and she 
gave herself wp from that time to good works.” 

‘* Yes—rather to the detriment of her son. 
Victor de Moucry fs one of the fastest} men in 
Paris, He has never bad a comfortable home 
since he lefo school, for his mother has always 
too mavy charitable echemes on hand to make 
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things pleasant for him. He's literally nauseated 
with the sound of charity.” 

“Bub how does this help Miss Browa }” 

* Madame de Monory is Eoglish by birth, and 
never refuses to help a fellow countrywoman. If 
you go to her and tell your story she will either 
fied your ¢ a situation or receive her her- 
self for & time.” 

“Tt seems cool to make such @ request of a 
perfect stranger.” ‘ 

“ She's used to it. Pileup the agovy well. Tell 
her Miss Brown has escaped from a gambling 
den, Madame will feel then that sheis re:cuing 
a brand from the burning.” 

“I’ve half @ miad to call on her.” 

“ You had much better,” sald wor, frankly. 
"You ee he quite willing to lend the poor girl 
a helping hand yourself, but there’s an unwritten 
law: & women can’t take money from a wan who 
is neither her husband or blood relation-—at 
least, if she takes it, scandal is busy with her 
mame.” ‘ 

Madame de Monory Hved with her son ia a 
huge mausion—called after the F. each fasbisn— 
hotel ——-, near the Faubourg $v, Honoré —thatis 
to say, the two slept ander cone roof, but as they 
often did not pry days, it eh porhaps, ex- 
aggeration to say lived together, Tne lady 
waa much taken up with good works, The son 
had his dab, Bis racehorses; ‘end-—it was 
fumouredother dolighte which would “have 
broken hfs mother’s heart had*shs known ; bub 
Madame wat not curious, She moved very little 
in what she called “the gay world,” and so, 
though quite aware hér deat Vietor was not ali to 
bs desired, his worat sine were unknown to her, 

She received Jameson-most graciously, and 
he was surprised to find how yonng she atlll 
looked. Really she was forty-five, but she 
would have passed for much les, the quieb 
serenity of her life, perhaps, being the cause. 
Her soa at twenty-five looked far too old for her 
to be his mother ; but as they rarely appeared in 
public together people did not notice the 
disparity, 

Jamevon told the great lady all he knew of 
Miss Brown's history, He ssid frankly though he 
was not rich, he would gladly have advanced fif 
pounds to awist the poor girl until she mst wit 
a fresh situation ; but he felt his offer might be 
misunderstood, and he well kuew that a young 
achelor can do little for a lonely git] compared 
with the kladness easily shown by a member of 
her own sex. 

Madame de Monory smiled. 

‘You are very whee, Mr. Jameson. Will: you 
answer me one question ? Remember, i was bora 
in Hogland, aud know that there people marry 
for love. Is it your wish in the future to make 
Miss Brown your wife?” 

“Oh, no! Tam nots marrying man. I am 
sorry for her, poor little thing ; but there is 
nothing of sentiment in my compassion.” 

Tae lady emiled again. 

‘Then I agree with you that I shall be a more 
useful friend than you could be, 1 will call et 


the hospital to-morrow aud ascertain when she | health, 


will beable to leave, Parhaps the sisters will let 
me see her; in that case I ehall tell her that hear- 
ing #compatrioh of mine was aloue in Paris, I 
came to offer her my help and advice. Ii she is 
willing, I can have her here on a rislt while Isee 
what she is fitted for.” 

Jameson thanked her heartily and took his 
departure. As he strolled back to the Boulevard 
Eugséae he thought that, admirably as Madamo’s 
offer suited him, it was a little hard on her son 
if she filled the louse with stray young women 
while she studied their character to seo what they 
were fitted for, Jameson had not’ grasped the 
fact how completely separate was the existence of 
mother and son. 

Madame de Monory arrived just ab‘the right 
time, for Lettice had been told she would 
be discharged from the hospital in a week. 
Through the kindoess of the Sisters inquiries had 
bee’ made ab the flat, and she knew that the 
Peytens had leis without giving her tho chance 
of jolaing them again, while her box (which was 
now in the: ho:pital) had been rifled of all her 
store, so: that forty francs stood between her 
and destitution, 








She had thought over her fature till her brain 
aon What was she to dof She conld not 
possibly return to Ashcroft or appeal to anyone 
who had known her as Lettice Dene. To do 80 
would be like the dead returning to life, and 
would quite upset the happioess of Sir John and 
his wife, who by this time were probably married 
and settled at the Croft, No, look which way 
she would, Letties could see no ray of light, 

And then Mademe de Monory came in, a lady 
fa voice aud manner euch as Lettice bad not 
a ey 

~ t 6 
wah Sesh sodidenied silies ann are ettiee felt 
her whole heart out towards the stranger— 


felt an indescribable trust and confidence in her, {: 


It was as though the poor girl's anxiety and 
distress were ended, and this kind friend had 
—_ the management of her out of ber own 

a. 6. Fee 


“D> not look so sad,” pleaded Madame’ de 
Monory. ** You have bad an unhappy: 
of Paris so far, but I assure you Wt fs the 
brightest city in the world. You will be far 
happier here than in dark, dingy London.” 
Lattice doubted it, ayy 


visitor, ‘so that I can esrn enough to keep me. | 
But I should like to be with nice prople—I mean 
ws 


the Peytons frightened me,” ane : 

“ No wonder,” said Madame de Moenoryy ** but, 
Miss Brown, I am quite used to finding homes 
for people, and I am sure in s very little fide 
shall find a niche just to enit you” 8 

“ Bat the time is so short,” sald poor Letifee. 
“T must leave here this day week.” 

“Well, I am quite sare you would not be 
strong enough to work yet awhile. I will come 
io a carriage next Thuraday and take you away. 
I am always having sick people and convalescants 
at my house, and I have an old nurse who knows 
jast what to do for them. Depend upon it we 
shall econ have you well and strong, and then I 
shal! find you a situation.” 

Lettice looked at her in bewildered gratitude, 

**T think you must be an angel.” 

“Ooly an ordiuary woman, my dear. And 
now I must ask you one question: What ds 
your re 1 Are you a Roman Catholic 1” 

“No, I belong to the Hoglish Church,” 

Madame de Monory gave a faint sigh. 

“I wish is had been otherwise,” .ehe said, 
quietly, * but we can be friends, though we have 
# different religion. I mean to be very fond of 
you, Miss Brown.” 

After that the days seemed to fiy. - It was so 
differen looking forward to lea the hospital 
when a kind weicome and easeful home awaited 
her from what it had been when only her forty 
francs atood between herand starvation. The 
nurses said Mies Brown “ picked up” wonderfully 
in thot Jast week (they spoke in French but that. 
was the glut of it), and when Tan onme 
Madame de Monory could hardly os her 
pale, hollow-eyed invalid in this aweet- 1 
whose cheek had: the faint bloom of poe 


The hotel in the Faubourg (St. Honoré was 
utterly different from the Csptain’s tawdry fla. 
A dear litsle room.was allotted to Lethice all bung 
with white muslin, There wari a bookcase 
a big- lounge chair, A brightwood fre barnt cn 
the huge brass “dogs”; some early — violets 
bloomed in a little glase on the mantelpleca, 
Everything seemed to smile a weloome, and 
Lettice felt more. like aw Invifed guest thane 
poor little waif taken in out of charity, 

Madame de Monory had brought an English 
maid over with her at the time of her: marriage, 
who had later: been her -son’s nurse; and this 
functlonary was still io her service, though now- 
adsys Bridget—or Mca, Mills, as. she was éalled 


in the household--had far more-power than an } 


thful friend all in one,. 
alwayeassieted in ber lady’s chari- 
table achemes; bud she was far quicker than 
Madame w detect-an impostor,‘and had opened 
the former's eyes on more than ons occasions, ~ 
The old servant was disposed to regard Miss) 


ordinary id, being bousekeeper, humble com- 
Mca. et 


‘ 
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Felt a i 


“I don’t mind how hard I work,” che told her | 





from that hour she was Lettice’s warmest 
cbampion, 
For a fortnight life flowed on 


Tha fr " La ssw 0 
rat two. ui * in 
the third, when — the -door 
aod walked towards. the’ ,. al = Bookcase 


whose contenta ehe was tranecribing, a tall, dark 
man roee from a seat by the centre table and 
came towards her, 

For 8 moment the two locked at each other in 
surprise. Victor de Monory knew, of course, 
that this muat be one of his mother’s protégées ; 
but the women Madame assisted wore gaceraliy 
old or depresstogly plain, This girl conld hardly 
be twenty, and was startling pretty. 


Lattice had altered-greatly since the old dasa 
in Norton-s pnd Paris, with those restful 
weeks In the had 


from the 
Lattice, on hey 
Gin voce qceicouieg, bas woo m, dtva trail of 
m + was s afraid 0 
Smcied she at once. began an) apology for her 
intrusion. 


. “Do not mention th,” said. Victor, who. poke 
English perfectly, though he cared very litte for 
his mother’s country, .“‘or/you .will make me 
think I haye alarmed. yous — Beg wptey bere and 
jae task... Lknovw,!’she added, o- 
daciousl ’ * iw anxious mother is v 
thia 4 shoulavbe comaplabed,” Bad sjer 
; ‘Monory..did..oob, leave. Lattice to 
pursue her task undisturbed, He talked. wo her 
at Intervals, ae bag pon eg could frighten 
her, aud enjoying the (to him) new. experince of 
cea ta hae hie — 
degrees, as } more at. e ma, 
he drew from her her little history, thmt isas much 
of it a9 the Peytors had. koowm, .Of..tha. paiod 
of her life before she. joined them: Lestice had 
never spoken to an py gemma 
proségée's previous 


mire, 
vide, guessed at once that ths 
’s son, Bhe though’ 


a : we 


“Lye agi jhe Re age: Fn se 
fronkly., : + Was ORG oQapte 
victims for « ahort time. Aa awfully felio®, 
but it woan't the 6. port. of place forguu. . - 
oot Aphele-frightened,” -® Thad 
[made..up ay wind to. leave ab thesend 0! the 
month, when—— 7” fer 





aweet, innocent face disarmed her criticiem, and 


: os a ae | pede. é* 
) £ When you got rum over inabandh 1s was 


eS Ee? ae ae 


po es 


os a be tee a of 
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rather a tragle manner of freeing yourself of the 
eytons, I suppose you 
a: I knew had left Paris,” 

“ Well, a8 they told ‘no one but the co: 
they were going, and as were in debt to a 
great many e, I think ‘bolted’ expresses 
their departure Pa yt 

Ay he talked he was trylhg to remember ff his 
mother had mentioned Miss Brown to him—he 
ery geet or? pean to thle tee 

“) a you are av my 
mother miskes such a fase about, Mise Brown? 
It opens to-morrow.” 

“Oh, 20,” sald Lettics; quickly. 

“ You are nob strong enough ¥" 

" Oh, yes, Tam quite well ; but the bazaar will 
be a very grand affair. All fashionable Paris will 
be there, and—and you know ‘I am only a com- 
panion, out of a situation,” 

Victor 0 “He wae lenny he found her 
companionship pleasant; but héremembered 
his mother, wad said not a word to alarm Lettice; 
indeed he very soon after left the library. 3 

But that evening when Madame was snatching 
a hasty meal between some of her manifold engage- 
ment, her son lounged in and announced that he 
had come to'dinmer, § = * 

“My dear boy, there is nothing for you to 
eat; 1am only havitg just a cold repast.”-  ~ 

“T ike dold ‘tepaste?’ aaid E Fictor, omatabiy 
“ Mamma, you ® ir than ever ; if you 
wil! keep so juvenile I shall goon be taken for your 
utcle.” aia 

She smiled ; she was a pretty woman still, and 
liked a compliment as all pretty women do. Victor 
went on in Eoglish (he alwayé used her own Jan- 
guage when he wanted to’pléase his mother). 

“Tl saw your newest protégéé thie morning; 
memma, I congratulate you.” 

It took Madame’é moment to think who her 
newest proté se was. She decided he must mena 
a consumptive music mistress whom she was 
trying to get back to England.-. Certainly the 
music mistress was more than plain and not 
guite a lady, but then of course Victor spoke fn 


esrcasm. 

“My dear boy,” she eaid quietly, “I don't 
trouble myself about people's appearance. © She 
is a good little thing; and much to be pitied) If 
you heard her play you would forgive her appear- 
wud She has vena get a vive J here, ae I 
am ue toplace as governess in’ some farily 
roturning to Eagland, She calls every day to hear 
if I bave found anyone,” ’ 

Victor Knew that he and his mother were 
talking at cross — ‘but he had vo intention 
of enlightenin . 

sempre | I frightened yfed protéée this 
morning. IfI see her again I sballaek her to 
play to me,” ) 

_ “Do! sald Madame; ted at his hiterest 
in her poor friend ;“ you will bs enraptured.” 

Victor de Monorg timed his appearance inthe 
library the next morning #o that Lettice should 
bealready thers, He found her seated at the 
Writing-table with various loose sheets of piper 
b-fore her, "Shehad now written'a complete list 
oi the three thousand volumes, it remained ‘to 
copy ft out! Sorfectly under the different letters 
of the alphabet, 

“Let me help you,” said Victor, who had no 
intention of work, but wanted an “ex- 
cure for sitting te to Lettice and watching 
the changeaon the girlish face. At the end of 
balf aa hour he dropped his pen. 

“T am-eure'you must bertired, Mise Brown—at 
‘east E know I am; let we take a rest, 1 was 
talking to my mother about you last night, and 
abe told me your music was divine ; do let me 
hear you.” 

“But [ heave nevér sung to Madame,” daid 
Lettice. “D play very Uetie, abd my songs are 
old-fashioned ones; I am sure you would not care 
for them,” 

“Only try maPe) 

There was a piano’ at 
room, he-opened ft, 


F 
: 


ist 

c 

ke 
B 


ag Browns wituation it would be an easy 
one, He did- not ‘like ‘to’ think of those pretty 
bands growing hard aud work-worn; CORRES 


‘ve heard they bolted #’? |’ h 








The singing was nothing wonderful, though 
et voles was sweet andclear. Victor de Monory 
lost himeelf in a Gream ae he Matened. His good 
angel was struggling within him and pleading 
with hima to let this girl go, He who had had 
many victimes might surely spare this little 
Eagliah stranger, : 
*-" Let her Bo." pleaded his consclence, * and 
@o not bring into ber life a love that must end 
in pain,” 


CHAPTER XXL 


Perwaps no sin was morééwifily punished than 
Mrs, Seaton’s, 

Inher mad envy of Lettice Dane, her wild 
nen pace Joho North should own Ashcroft and 


widow not scrupled at any step which 
removed the poor little an from ‘her 
path? She had Believed she had only to 


get rid of Lettice to bring abont all she desired, 
he found to her bitter regret that ehe had over- 
reached herself, and that Lettice’s flight meant 
that there was no a bome for herself and 
Julia’ at Asheroft, had been there as 
ebaperone and companion to the heiress. With 
Savers departure the ueed for their services 


Sie John North ly refused to be the 
person to this news to Mra. Seaton. He 
was bitterly with her, and he thought 


he might tell herp few home truths they should 
both regret later. 

“You ’ ir,” he told Mr. Carleton, 
“and will be @ble to convince her that she has 
no legal ‘claim on Asheroft, What I dread is 
that Mrs. Thurston will euddenly appear and 
claim the place on behalf of her children.” 

“She can’t dothat withoutlegal proof of Lettice 
Dane's death, and, even then, before she could 
touch the someouze would have to take 
out letters of administration, a2 is always done 
in the case of an intestate’s estate... No, Sir 
John, I om oe afraid of bir adr a 
we may poor little cousin long before 
her aunt could bé troublesome tous, I 
suppose, as lawyer to the estate, I can make 
atrangements’ for putting the servants on board 
wager, and for everything being kept ia proper 
order ; bub, badly as she behaved I hate the 
idea of being the person to tarn out Mrs, 
Seaton,” 


* She must go;” eald Jack, ficuily. “If, aa I 
hope, poor little Lettice is found, she oust Hever 
be exposed t0 ber unkindness again. If Lettios 
is dead the estate is ad much the Thurstons’ a 
mine, and we have no ‘right to support Mra. 
Seaton out of it.”” 4 

“ Dovyou know what ‘her income is?” 

"Two hundred s-year, I think:  I’kaow she 
saved @ good déalin my tuncls’s lifetime,” * 
Ab, butrsome of her investments turned out 
badly. 4g bne hae jast a hundred aud fifty pounds 
Cs Sf MOP he , . 


yer. 

(“Poor Tilt” ‘Jack's keart ached for hia old 
playfollow, his ancle's fondly-loved " Passy-cat.” 
What’was to become of her? ©’ Could she and her 
mother live on less than three pounds a-week ! 

i Mr. Caricton went down to Ashcroft just a 
fortnight after Lettice Dane's flight, and: when 
hie and Sir John bad begun to deepair of an 
auswer to their advertisement. He asked to see 
Mrs, Seaton ‘atone on butingss, bat the widow 
ordered’ Volifie to' show him inte the room where 
she and Julia sat at work+perhaps she thought 
her daughter's presence wotld ‘protect ker from 
his reproaches, He fone, To her surpi 
he*seid not « single word of bleme to her for her 
oruel conduct to the girl who bad been in some 
sente hia ward, He talked of indifferent subjects 
until she began to believe’ he ‘had ‘only come to 
make an ordinary cali. Then he asked suddenly, 
inf will it suit’ yoti-‘to ‘leave ‘the’ Croft, 


’ 
mcaaces ter tate 00 oe expenéés incurred 
fore,’ “Shall-we say this day week?” * es 
*-'OF have no intention of leaving the Croft,” 
said Mrs. Seaton, promptly. “I am convinced 


hter Julia share his honours, the| 





my niece {s still slive, aud I fatend to remain 
here and keep everything iu readiness for her.” 

Mr. Carleton looked at Julia and she came to 
his help. 

‘We must go, mammn,” she said, gently, “ If 
any thing hae happened to poor Lattice, this 
place—or parb of it—belongs to Mrs. Taurston’s 
children, You would not like to I{ve on charity,” 

“Tehall not leave the Oroft,” repeated Mrs, 
Seaton, “ Here Iam and here I remain. Posses- 
sion is nice-tenths of the law.” 

** Listen 1” said Mr. Carleton, very gravely. 
pel. me to use very plain language. 
If you persist in staying here you will hive to 
be ejected ; that is, the firat time you leave the 
house, even to take a stroll in the grounds, the 
doors will be closed against you. For my old 
friend, Sir ‘a sake, I regres having to speak 
thus ;' but you give me no altervative:” 

“Then Iehall never leave the house!” persisted 
the angry woman. 

Te that case the servants'will have orders not 
to walt on and notice wil! be served oz all the 
tradespeop » goods supplied to’you will no 
longer be paid for out of Sir Godfrey’s astute. 
Mra. Seaton, I implore you, be réatonable. You 


‘have brought this misfortune on yourself ; bear it 


nen, 
“T have not brought it'on myself,” she cried, 
passionately. “Sir Godfrey had no right to iet 
me live here for years, to bring Julia up ae his 
own’ appr oye. if nd gong hon pr ch us ia 
poverty; and you ought to have given me a 
warning before that fil came Hl You de- 
ceived me shamefully 1” 

“11” Poor Mr. Carleton looked non-plussed. 
"But how did I deceive you? What warning 


did vn ae t cad 

“You me that, falling Lottice Dene, John 
North would have beon the heir, Do you sup- 
pose I should have tried to geb rid of the girl to 
enrich children I have never seen?” 

“You have mistaken mo,” said the lawyer: 
“Tt Lettice Dene had died before Sir Godtrey, 
John North would have succeeded as his uncle's 
next-of-kin ; bat as Lettics survived her giand- 
Pen it is Ker next-of-kin who would come ater 


“Tf you had warned me I would have made 
her 60 happy that ehe wou'd never have wishea 
to 97 Geshe ell then Julia sud I could have 
With her always, and ff Julla had morried; 

coasin would have given her o wadding 
portion.’ Instead of that I have to turn owt into 
the streets ; and it ts all your fault |” 

Mr, Oarleton easid no more to the angry wom ; 
hie felt she was in no state to listen to him H 
addressed himself to Julia, 

“T think = would probably get a small hone 
in Ashleigh for about twenty pounds a-year, an’ 
by taking it now you will be rent-free till the 
March quarter, Iam sure you will feel the los» 
of ‘the and’ carriages lees in a town thav 
& Village; there will be more to distract’ your 
mother and take her out of herself.” ig 

“Tam qalte distracted enough already,” pu* 
in Mra. Seaton ; but Julia only eald, gravely, — 

** You are quite right, Mr. Carléton, andl fer 
so sire of What fou would sey that I diove iute 
Ashleigh yesterday and looxed at some houses 
ae is a nice aoe oo a the oy ge with 

a good garden, for twet junds &year.” 
eo How are we to furnish it a demesited hes 
mother, “I suppose we are to do with bare 
boards and furniture made cul of packing 
cases ; it would be in keeping with the rest!” 

“T think,” sald Julia, “ we must obtain a fow 
of the most necessary things on the hire system, 
and do without the rest.” 

“You are at perfect liberty to remove any 
articles from here that Sir Godfrey elther ga>« 
to you or your daughter or bought expressly fir 
your use,” eaid “Mr. Carleton,’ “Miss Julia's 
grand pieno, for example, has only been in uen 
two years, and cost a hundred and fifty guiness 
If jadiciously disposed of, ib Ought to ‘go fa 
towards f ing your new home.” 

He! yarn go, but a glatice from’ Julia Inter- 

“Tf you would stay to lutich,” she began, ner- 

y, “*E éould show you the things that’? 
think we might realiy call dure; and you conid 
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say If we might remove them. I should feel 
more comfortable,” 

Mr, Carleton saw her difficulty. She feared If 
left carte blanshe Mra. Seaton would strip the 
honse. He agreed at once, and further, proposed 
that Julia should drive back with bim to Ashleigh 
and show him the house she had spoken of. The 
ladies might like his opinion as to Ite merits ; 
and, perhaps, he could be of ‘use in opening 
negotiations with the landlord. A man could 
manage 4 bargain better than a lady. 

Mrs. Seaton spoke not another word all through 
the interview, She declined to appear at lunch, 
and behaved so rudely to the lawyer that, as 
soon as they were safely through the lodge-gates, 
poor Jalia began an apology for her mother. 

**Don’t mention it, my dear. All this isa 
heavy blow to Mra. Seaton, and it must make {b 
worse to remember that ehe has brought it en- 
tirely on herself.” 

Julia sighed. 

“Tt is not the ease and luxury I regret, nob 
even the dear old Croft; but, oh ! Mr. Carleton, 
what has become of Lettice? I thiok of her 
night and day. I never go to bed without 
wondering if she has a roof over ber head, I 
never dream without seeing ber face.” 

“ You mustn’t fret like that, my dear, or you’i! 
make yourself {!!,” sald the lawyer, kindly. 
“Shall I tell you what my wife says, and re- 
member she knew the poor girl from a child. 
Mrs, Carleton declares that if Lettice were very 
ili she would send for some of us, She thinks 
the child might have the courage to fight her 
struggle for daily bread unaided ; but that she 
would not be brave enough to die alone, So long 
as by work, however hard, Lettice can keep her 
head above water, we shall not hear of her, but 
if she breaks down and death seems near, she 
will want some familiar face by her; so if you 
trust my wife's theory, as lopg as we hear 
—— of Lettice Dene we are to believe she fis 

ive.” 

The house was a little band box of a place, with 
two eitting-rooms aud three bed-roome. Jalia 
thonght of her mother’s disgust ab such a nut- 
shell after all the magnificence of the Croft ; but 
the rent was as much as they could afford, and 
Lorne Cottage was clean and nicely decorated, 

“ Beaides, we should have no next door neigh- 
bours,” said Julis; “there's a wall all round, 
Mr. Carleton, it would be terrible to live in a 
terrace with only a thin wall dividing us from 
two neighbours — supposing they both had 
planos,” 

He smiled. 

“Then shall I go with you to the landlord, Do 
you know his pame?’’ 

“The house belongs to Mr, Fane, I wouldn’t 
gay so befora mamma; ahe particularly dislikes 
the Panes.” 

**{ wonder why. Fane’s a clever lawyer and 
an honest one, while his son Is one of the nicest 
young fellows going.” 

*T used to think he cared for Lettice,” said 
Jalia, wishing her cheeks would not. burn ‘so ; 
“bub Jack says I was mistaken,” 

“Well, I should hava been very glad iif you 
had been right. Denis Fane would make a good 
husband for any girl, snd that poor little Lettice 
sadly needed some ove to take care of her,” 

Mr. Fane was in and--wonderful to say— 
disengaged, He received his tellow-lawyer and 
alia most cordially ; but he looked very grave 
when he heard their errand. 

“Lorne Cottage!” he exclaimed, “you can’t 
possibly live there. My dear young lady, your 
mother would never put up with it afser the 
Croft.” 

* But I don’t think any other house would pub 
up with our income,” said Julfa, frankly, “and 
I hope you will accept us as tevants, Mr, Fane, 
because Lorne Cottage Is detached, and I have a 
great dread of next-door neighbours.” 

“ It seemed in good repair,” aid Mr. Carleton, 
*‘and to have been well cared ¢.r.” 

“ My children’s governess lived there with her 
father,’ said Mr. Fane; “he was an old sea 
captain and had a pension, so they managed very 
comfortably ; the garden waa bis hobby, and he 
worked in it for hours, He died juat before 





Christmas, and my wife thought Misa Marshall | veryefond of her,” 


too young to live there alone, so she came to us 
saat ta ericeen off her hands, The farni- 
wit! 


teaching and marries a curate. That’s the his- 
tory of Lorne Co 


not knowing there were callers in his father’s 
sanctum—came in to ask Mr. Fane's directions 
about some epecial lease which was belong drawn 
up in the office. 

As Denis reecgnised Julia, a bright look of wel- 
come came Into his face, and she blushed crimson 
—signs of confusion which were quietly noted by 
both the elder lawyers. 


(To be continued.) 
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HILDA FANSHAWE'S TREACHERY. 
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(Continued from page 249.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Tr is awfully odd that Parthenia doesn’t 
answer my letter,’ Kate Grahame says, ae she 
site at breakfast with her husband’s sister and 
some other members of the family who have 
joined them. 

They are stayiog at a little Swiss town, some 
twenty miles from the Villa Annevelde. At 
least, they came there on the previous night, 
and are already thinking of changiog their 
quarters, 

** Poor Kate!” says her alster-in-law, kindly, 
“IE I were you, 1 would not trouble about this 
Parthenia at all; she isn’t worthy of it.” 

“Ob, yes she is,” Kate says, rather indigmantly; 
“but I suppose she has so much to think of 
now.” 

* You found time to thiak of her,” Kate's 
bridegroom says, jealously, 

“ Now, don’t be disagreeable, Alf,” Kate says, 
and kisses him into good humour, while the 
others look on, amilingly. 

“IT used to think Parthenia so different from 
other girls,” she continues, when this little 
by-play is over, “I must confess she has dis- 
appointed me, And yet, while I say it, I re- 
proach myself, You don’t know what a lovely 
face she has, and such beautiful eyes !” 

“I don’t believe she is half so good-looking as 
you are, Kate,” growls A'f, as he lights his 
pipe. 

“Ah! you should see her!” Kate says, shak- 
ing ber head, “Pretty girls are as common as 
blackberries ; but Partheula is beantiful |” 

“ By the way, Kate,” her husband’s cousin 
Philip, says, “I have some friends ab B —— and 
I was going to suggest that Alf and I should run 
over to see them, returning the same night, My 
wife could take care of Mary, We could visit my 
frlende first, and then go on to the villa,” 

“You dear old Phil!” erled Kate, ‘I could 
hug you. Inever thought any of you would care 
about going back. Ib will be so delightful to take 
Parthenia by surprise | ” 

The little bride arranges herself for the journey 
in high spirits. Parthenia has been rather neg- 
lectful, but all that will be forgotten when they 
meet. There fs no room for unkind thoughts In 
Kate’s warm heart, Besides, love is not love that 
alters where it alteration finds, : 

“My friend’s name is Massy,” Pail tells them 
when they are in the train. “I don’t care for 
the fellow much, but it is hig wife I want to see. 
I remember her a light-hearted, rosy-cheeked 
girl,” he added, with a sigh. “You need not 
tell Elen, but she threw me over. I used to be 
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“Parthenia!” she cries. “I saw 
egainst one of the windows, 
aes: de girl, must be 
y dear you 
says, soothingly. “This is 


" Perhaps I am,” Kate says; “bub I did see a 
face, and it was like Parthenia’s.” She follows her 


still thinking of the tace with the large, 
mournful blue eyes. 

The doctor ie not at home, but bis wife is, 
and receives them ina bare, room, 
with a few bub ugly pieces of and a 
large portrait of the doctor over the mantel- 
piece. She is a poor, timid little 4 with 


ing to the face at the window, "cou we see the 
ta ” 


8, 
**Bat, Phil, I really must see the poor 
creatures,” persists Kate, ‘It cam do no 

harm,” 


to lead the'way. She 
and Kate looks at the patients ty ye but she 
sees no face that at all resembles Parthentia’s. 

“Te this all?” she aske, when the inspection 
is over, and they are about to return to the room 
below. 

Mrs, Maesy hesitates, clasping her small hands 
nervously. 

* There ia another patient,” she says, “ but I 
am afraid the doctor would nob like you to see 
her,” ‘ 

’ “He need not know,” Kate says. ‘ Who Is 
there to tell him? Before to-morrow we shall 
hsve Jefe B——, perhaps never to revisit 1b 
again,” 

ecm Massy is a weak-minded, little creature. 
Kate no longer wonders why she jilted Phil. 

“If the doctor knew I should never hear the 
last of it,” she says, as she produces @ key, and 
opens one of the doors. 

Kate is the first to enter the room, and utters 
a wild cry as ber eyes light on ita solitary occu- 


nt. 

a Parthenfa |" she exclaims, and in another 
instant the two girls are locked in each other's 
embrace. 

‘* Kate,” her husband cries, “ what does this 
mean?” 

“Tt means,” Kate says, turning her flushed 
face to look av him, while her arms still clasped 
Parthenia, ‘‘ that there has been foul play some 
where,” . ' 

“There has, indeed !"’ Parthenia says, and 
she telis her story, still clinging to Kate as if 
afraid that she will leave her. 

Bat I can’t let her go,” Mrs, Massy exclaims, 
wringiog her hands, “ What will the doctor 
8a 1 ” . 
of I think he will find it convenient to hold 
bis tongue,” Kate says. ‘' You can tell him the: 
some friend saw her face at the window ; that 
will be enough.” : 

* Poor Rose |” Phil says, yg” his hand ov 
her shoulder ; “ I am sorry for you. 

Mre. Massy looks at him for moment, and 
then burats inte teara. She feels the true vaiue 


of the heart she has fluug away. She no longer 


makes avy opposition, and even lends Parthenia 
a bonnet and cloak, The poor girl is feverish'y 
anxious to leave her prison, 
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has run her to earth. 

In a few parsionate worde Kate tells her ‘ 
and Misa Harland, for one, belleven it. There 
truth in the earnest face, truth in the fresh young 
voice. Raymond is as white as Hilds. 


this t 
ee neeenes abt ean’, Kate scien * ANT have 
said is trae.” Hae 
Hilda bows her head until {t reets on her clasped 
hande, Even now it is not remorse she feels, 
only 4 crashing sense of defeat. 
“Tt was you who jilted Jack ?” Raymond says, 


“ Say rather your own evil natura,” cries Kate, 
indignantly. “It I was Parthenia I would have 


ou pu 
eC No! nol” erties Parthente, who hed entered 
the room ; “let her go! I do not want toinjare 
her |” 

Hilda looks round the room defiantly, and 
walks across to Raymond, who stands by the fire- 


place. 
“ You will say good-bye!” she says, and, for 
the frat time, her voice falters. 

" Good-bye,” he answers, coldly, but he will 
not see her ou hands. 

She looks at him for a moment in silence, and 
then, without a glance at the others, goes slowly 
out. Itis the lest time that any of them will 
ever gaze on that face. She vauiehes out of their 
lives for ever, 

The doctor ie very angry when he returns to 
find the bird has flown, but he finds it convenient 
wo hold his 

A year later there is a wedding, with Parthenia 
as bride, and Raymond as bridegroom. Sbe has 
regained all her bloom, and is one of the fairest 
brides that ever the sun shone on. 

Among the crowd, beapattered by the mud 
from the carr’ wheels, is a dark gir), with a 
discontented face aud passionate eyes, that look 
enviously at the bride, 

The newly-married pair never notice her. 
They are too mach wrapt up ineach other. Nor 
does Kate, who {fs in the carriage with the 
Harlands, giance ia thatdirection. She is think. 
ing too much of her own appearance in her dress 
of ruby velvet to glance at the crowd. 

 Carse them!” mutters the girl, as she 
hurries away, But curses come home to roost, 
sud Parthenlarests her head againat her husband’s 
shoulder, and lifts ber blue eyes to his, in blissful 
ignorance of the malediction, ' 


(THE END } 








4 pic's tail fs said to unerringly indicate thé 
condition of the animal. If it hangs loose it 
shows that the pig is not well, and that {ita food 
should be changed. If it be coiled tightly the 
pig is healthy and happy. 

Tus sacred fires of India have not all been 
extinguished. Toe most anclens which still 
exists was consecrated twelve centuries ago in 
commemoration of the voyage made by the 
Parsees whe2 emigrated from Persia to 
India. The fire is fed five times every twenty- 
four houra with sandalwood snd other fragrant 
materiale, combined with very dry fuel. This 
fire, fa the village of Oodwada, near Balear, ts 
visited by Parsees in large vumbers during the 
months allotted to the presiding genius of fire. 

CHRORIO 
1 NIG THDIGESTION and ite attendant Misery 
Mig men dt from Sak, Se ae from 
and pamphlet, with Ans Stamps, 











THE SECRET OF THE MINE. 
—101— 
CHAPTER LL—(continued,) 


“You are s man lke myself,” sald Bertie, 
“and you know full well that love springs up in 
% man‘s heart In a single Instant when he meets 


have placed myzelf 
Burtoa’s revolver.” 

“That plausible; but there may have 
been another me for saying so— 
beside the one which you ascribe.” roe 

Then you inslat u ennulling mar- 
He endlatmel Berita, with 9 bitter sob on 


raised his and looked at Denis. 
« Will promise me, at least, that you will 
give me of winning her? Pro- 


5 
E 
g 


ted manly in honestly admitting the 
and this was bis reward from the hands 
of Norab’s brother. 

“Surely you will not remove Norah until she 
fs able to got” pleaded the unhappy young 
husband, & world of woe trembling in his 


**T shall remove her from here within an hour's 


Ef 
F 


right as her husband to keep her there ry he 
would not, remembering Norah's words that her 
brother was for her , and she would do as 
he requested, no matter what the issue of it 
would be, 

Loving her as he did, her will was his law, even 
though {t broke bis heart, ~ 

Before he could reply the doctor was announced, 
much to Denis’s intense satisfaction. 

The brother was greatly relieved when he 
found that his sister's illness was only a tempo- 
rary one, and that he expected to bring her to 
cousciousness bef. 
, and Danis had the 


lore he left. 
This . succeeded in di 
otense joy of ab last seeing the blue eyes open. 
The first person Norah saw seated ab her bedside 
was Donis, and acry of such delight broke from 
ber lps that it strack Bertie's heart like the 
thrust of a sword, 

The maid who was standing beside her was 
terrified lest she should speak of the shot which 
she had heard as she was fl, iog down the path, 

“JI have had such horrible dreams,” mur- 
mured Norah. “I thought I was in the garden, 
and some one was killing the beautiful birds, 
Oh, Denis, how glad I am to see you! How 
quickly you came in response to Bartie's letter ! 
I kvew you would,” 

Denis could not speak, bis emotion was so 


great. 

“T would have gone straight to you, Denis, if 
I had only known where you were,” sobbed 
Norah, clinglog to ber brother. ‘* Bertie wrote 
to you ss soon as he heard you had come back to 
town. You are not so very angry with me for 
marrying avuy-——avy— body, are you, Denis?” 

‘ No,” he answered, thinking it the beet reply 
to make under the circumstances, 

“And you will forgive Bertie and me!” she 
persisted, 





“ Yes,” he answered, with emotion. 

“Here, here! this will never do!” snid 
the doctor. " You must not talk, my dear young 
lady. Rest and quiet are the first steps to your 
recovery. Here, my dear, take this medicine, 
and after you have had a nice little sleep you 
shall talk with your brother again.” 

"You will not go away, Denis?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

“No,” he answered, 

Bectie noticed thatehe did not even look toward 
him, and that it almost seemed she had forgotten 
his very presence, 

She took her medicine, and in a very few mo- 
ments relapsed Into s deep clean. 

“When she awakens from this slumber she 
will be like a new person,” said the doctor ; and 
with a cheery laugh he took hia departure, lttle 

what was in the hearts of the two men 
whom he had left by her bedside. 

For some time after they were left alone to- 
gether neither Bertie nor Denis spoke a word. 

“TI am leaving everything a4 you ask ; and by 
ck ya see how much I love Norah,” said 

rt 

**It ie best so,” returned Denis, briefly. 

‘* Have—have you made Fa for her #” 

“Yes ; I intend to remove from this place 
before the opiate which she has taken wears off,” 

° ou tell me where you intend to take 
her?” the young husband, bravely eadea- 
vourlng to control his emotion, 

“To the hotel where I am stopping for the 
present,” said Denis, thinking it beet not to dis- 
close too much of his plans to this man of whom 
he knew n 

* And after that?” asked Bertie, anxiously, 

“Te will be time enough to consider the fature 
later on.” 

It almost broke the young husband's heart to 
assist Norah’s brother in removing her to ‘the 


carriage. . 

He felt as though life was all over with him, 
and be would rather die thaa live, 

** Will you let me come and see my wife?" he 
asked, white to the lips. 

“T will think the matter carefully over, ani 
ee refereuce to {t in a few days,” said 

en 

And standing there on the pavement, with his 
hands tightly clutched to control better the 
greatanguish in his heart, Bertls Howard watched 
till out of sight the coach which contained the 
dearest human belpg on earth to him, 


ee 


CHAPTER LIL. 


Dents thought long and earnestly, as the 
vehicle rolled along, what he should do to keep 
the matter out of the newspapers, If he should 
take Norah to his hotel, the reportere would be- 
siege her for news as to wheres he had found her, 
and he hated the pubiicity of it, 

Perhaps the best thing to do would be to take 
her to some private boarding-house, But here 
he found many obstacles confronting him, Some 
of the peopie looked with distrust upon his 
statement that the sick girl in the carriage 
outside was his sister, and be was obliged to take 
Norah to the hotel as a last resort, He suc- 
ceeded in getting her in quite unobserved ab a 
private entrance used only by the proprietor’s 
family. 

Tae proprietor's wife interested herself {fo 
Norah, as did also the housekeeper, and they 
managed to successfully keep from the inquisitive 
public all news of Denis’s sietar being found, 

Denis was obliged to makea confidant of the 
hotel -keeper and his wife as to just what had 
oceurr 

** What, young Bertie Howard,a bank clerk ?” 
they exclaimed, ‘‘We did not know him, but 
we have read in the papers of his escapades, He 
was a nice young fellow enough ab first, but he 
got in with » fast set, and the bank officials dis- 
pevsed with his services, What became of him 
after that no one knows, Of course, hearing who 
your sister was, he married her for money.” 

Kaowing that Bertie would svon be pleading 
for an interview with Norah, Denis lost no oppor- 
tunity of inquiring into his character, 
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Everywhere it was the samestory. Never was 
the old saw, “ A man fs known by the oe, gta 
he keeps,” more clearly exet>plified than in poor 
Bertie's cane, 

Captain Burton, they said, was his boon com- 
panion, The captain, they sald, was a roud and 
agambler, a midnight reveller and s man about 
town ; and birds of a feather, of course, flock 
together, He could nob be very innocent and 
assoclate with the gsy captain. And to Denis 
Connor, who had always led such an exewplary 
lite, the revelation seemed horrible. 

He remarked to the hotel proprietor’s wife 
that he would rather see Norah in her grave 
than give her over to suchaman. There was 
but one course to pursue, and that was to in- 
aist npon the annulment of the mariisge ab any 
cost. 

And thus in answer to Bertie’s appeal to see 
his bride, he was meb with a stern refusal by ber 
brother, until he was half erased with grief. In 
@ frevzy of despair, he went home to his poor old 
mother and told her of his marriage, and the 
pitiful sequel that followed it, 

“You generally find a way out of every difi- 
culty for me, mother,” he said. “I n your 
help now as I have never nseded it in all my life 
before, I shal! be guided entirely by your advice 
in all that concerns my own and my bride's hap- 
piness in the futare, Give me your best advice, 
mother,” he said, zalsing his handsome face to 
here. 

“Let the matter rest a day or two, until 1 
think, my boy,” she eaid ; “then we will decide 
what ts best to be done.” 

How sorry she felt for him! How her heart 
bled for her handsome son who had given bis 
love for so poor a return. She felt that she must 
ses this young girl at any cost, and then—well, 
the future must be determined by the result of 
her luterview. 

That very day, glancing over the paper, she saw 
this advertisoment,— 


“Wantep.—A nurse. Inquire of D, ¢.—— 
offive,”” 


She could not tell why, but the idea occurred 
to her that the person who had ius¢rted the 
advertisement must be her son’s brother-fn-law. 
Ip would nob be a bad idea to apply for the 
position, She would not tell her son of her 
determination, lest he should disapprove of her 
plan. 

Mrs. Howard anewered the advertizement 
without delay, and found, to her joy, that the 
“ D, 0.” referred to was indeed her son’s brother- 
in-law. 

An {nterview was appointed, and he seemed 
much pleased with her appesranee ; In face, he 
was most delighted to find an elderly, refiaed 
lady for the position. At length he asked her 
mame. 

“ Mrs. Baker,” she answered, in a low, tremnu- 
lous voice, asking Heaven to pardon her for this 
her firet falsehood. 

Danis engaged her at once without questioning 
the salary, which he thought an exceptionally 
low one, ‘ cE 

"Will you want a—a reference?” she asked, 
timidly. 

** My dear lady,” sald Dents, “I believe I can 
tell an honest face when I see one, I should say 
you are ove to ba trusted implicitly.” 

“* When shall I come to you?” she asked. 

‘* As soon as you can find ib convenient,” 

Within an hour's time Mrs, Howard called at 
the hotel, Her emotion was so great that she 
feared they must certainly notice it, as she waa 
ushered into the room where her son’s wife was, 

She could scarcely refrain from orping out, as 
her eyes fell on the lovely, flower-like face lying 
vo white agalust the pillow. 

No wonder that her son loved her; she was 
ae er EE ee 
sel : 


" My slater is ll with nervous tration, Mra. 
Baker,” said Denis, Inviting 
seated. “TI am very anxlous for her 
strength, so that I can take her on» long journey. 


be very glad to take you with us in your precent 
ity if you wish to However, you. can 
tell better in a little while after thinking the 
matter over, can you not?” 

She bowed, and did not trust herself to speak. 
Daring the fortnight that followed, her fair 
young charge improved wonderfully under her 
careful purai 

When N. was able to sit up, she and her 
brother held a long and painful Interview, which 
the nurse knew must be concerning Bertie, for 
the brother left her bedside abruptly, and she 
found eweet Norah in tears. 

“I do not care to get well,” said Norah, turn- 
ing her face to the wall with # great sob. 

“ Life is always aweet to the young,” said the 
nuree, stroking the little white hands in hers. 

“ Not withowb someone to love,” eaid Norah ; 
and that showed the gist of ber thoughts to the 
woman who bent over her, 

‘Everything comes out right fn time,” she 
anewered, at & loss for a reply. 

The girl caught at the words eagerly. 

" Do you think sof” she answered, anxicusly. 
“ Dovyou really think so?” 

**'Yes,” the nurse anawered. ‘ Whatever is 
right and jaat must in the end win, no matter 
what obstacles intervene,” 

* But tell me thie,” said Norah, with a trem- 
biing voice, “do you think that’s brother's Bo 
judios cen ever be overcome? You havea kind, 
sympathetic face,” said Norab, “TI would like 
to tell you the story of a friend of mine, and— 
and see whad you think of it, She is very young, 
a—ahout my sge,”’ faltered Nornh, “and she 
contracted a marriage which was not pleasing to 
her friends, They—they insfs:ed upon her sepa- 
rating from him. My friend, the young girl of 
whom I epeak, loved the man she 3 she 
never knew how much until—until they decided, 
she must part from him for ever, and ft almost 
broke her heart, Now do thiok she ehould 
obey the brother who loves her and wants to take 
her from her —— husband, or—or should she 
obey the dictates of her own heart, and go back 
to the man she wedded ?” : 

Mrs, Howard's heart leaped, There was bub 
one answer which she, the mother who loved her 
son, could give her; but she dared not trust her- 
self to speak, lest she should say tuo much, and 
thus awaken suepicion, , 

She was glad beyond all words to fiad that her 
son's love was returned by the girl whom be had 
wedded ; for the narrative which Norah had told 
of her friend’s romance she was positive was her 


own story. 

"Trust to time, which will show your friend 
way out of the difficulty,” she answered. And 
Denis re-entered the room juss theo ting 
any further conversation upon the su 

It was pe period Mires eye leon had bid 
Denis good-bye at the ata promived 
to write to him as spon as she panne A al tm 
ney’s end ; but as yed he had not one 
line from her, and that is 9 great worry to a man 
who is in love. He cabled to the gentleman an? 
his wife In whose care Pauline had been placed, 
and they bad replied, ; 

“We parted from the young lady at New 
York and saw her into a train for her destination, 
and conclude, therefore, that she reached her 
home safely.” ‘ 

Could it be that Pauline had thought better of 


resist it, He must go as soon as Norah was able | she 


to undertake the journey, He did not write to 
his dear old father or mother of what had hap- 
pened, They knew nothing of Norah’s abduction 
and marriage ; he teld poverty gag a 
6 was 





I wish to take her to the far West of America as 
speedily as poselble, I wish also to add, I shall 


eee a 
"If you wish to ac us you will have 
sil sara plane quickly, i Habit,” be 


_“T am afraid I cannot get ready just now,” 
she answered, ” mi = 
* Perhaps it would suit you better to follow us 
in a few ?” he ME sare 
“Its eo sodden that't do nob kilbw What to 
tell you,” she faltered, ae 

She was greutly troubled in her own mind, 


She felt that she could not be rated from her 
only son, and her bome had d greatly for 
want of care during the f she had 
been obliged to absent herself from ft, 


not wonder a 2 rate you 
notice to © for 

“Te te ae that,™ the r 
to leave those at home who sre dear to me,’ 

“IT can appreciate the feeling,” he eald. ‘It 
must indeed take considerable consideration, My 
sister seems yery much attached to you; for 
that reason I would prefer you to any one else.” 

“TI may reply that I am more tha 
her,” said the nurse, her voice quivering, ‘I 
think as much of her as if she 


CHAPTER LIL 


Bur to return to Pauline, dear reader. With 
heart bea! tumultuously, she had watched 
Denis out sight. She ap 80 reatiess 
that, when on board, the old anid to her,— 

* You are not used to travelling, my dear.” 

‘+ No,” confessed the girl; “I have made this 
trip but once, and I never ehall make it sgain.” 

Hee voice attracted the attention of 2 man 
who had just come up on deck. He started 
violently as the sound of her voice fell upon 


his ear. ' 

“If it fan’t Pauline, by all that’s wonderfu! |” 
he muttered. 

Something like a laugh of triumph broke from 
his lips. 

Here I have been hunting the whole country 
over for her, aod she hae been in Eagland all the 
while. I've no doubt ehe is ‘home, I will 
gcon see when we reach New York.” 

His surmise proved to be quite correct. 

© Well, it is Sent for her to go!” he wuttered. 
“ T want to get her as far away from Eogisnd 5s 


ssible before I make known my presence to 
tm She believes that I am the a Fairlax 


I 
pers ¢ of, and that I am out of ber 
way. Ba he ha! How she will be 
when she finds out her mistake! How dismsyed 
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couple ‘that were taking euch “an interest in 

Fle was greatly to see them leave her 
ab the this side of Westboro’, 

ON could bare happened more to my 
advantage!” be murmured. “ are espe- 
cially kind-im leaving her to me.” 

the entire voyage he had managed to 
keep out of Pauline’s way. 


recogalaed, : 
Maurice Fairfax followed her so 
could have put out his hand and 
But he did not a 
followed her 


direction, and he surmised that 
going there, 

Her way led past an old noused mine, and the 
horrible smile on Maurice Fairfax’s face deepened 
as he bot it, . : 

So absorbed wax Pauline in her own thoughts, 
that she did not kuow she was being followed, 
She did not even hear the stealihy footsteps until! 
she had reached the summit of the hill, She 
could not understand the terrible oppression that 
was creeping over her. The sir of this beautiful 
mountain spot seemed to atifie her. 

Suddenly a beavy band was laid on her 
shoulder, and a voice that sent terror to her 
heart, cried omt,— f 
, a my pretty, I have found you at 
last! bs 

With a terrible cry, Pauline drew back. It 
eeemed to her In that moment that she was 
dying. Had the dead suddenly come to life? 
Surely this was Maurice Fairfax standing betore 
her in the flesh—Maurice Falrfax whom she had 
read of ae being killed in the terrible rallway 
accident a few days before, 

“Tam no ghost,” enid Fatrfax, readiog her 


g 
him. ‘I have followed you a 
England to see what you were up to, fa 
the first opportunity I have had for a quiet 
ae oo Where: are you going?” he de- 
man ° 

She could net have answered if her Ife had 
— on ft. 

“You ara nos particoularly pleased to see me, 
eh?” he went on, sneeringly, “I canuot wonder, 
oes that affectionate leave-taking with your 
over, -- 

Then Pauline found her tongue. 

Do not speak of him!” she cried, “ It isnot 
for such as you to even breathe his name |” 

“ Ah! you would defend your lover, even at 
the cost of offending the man are bound to 
obey |” he orled, fiercely, catching her arin in so 
‘ight 8 grip that Paaline erled out with the paia 
cit. “ Tam your lord and master 1” he orled. 

You will turn about: and come with me |” 

3 Never!” cried Pauline; “I have suffered 
‘oo much already at your hands. I would sooner 
die than remain a sy hour in your. presence. 
You may kill me, for Lam a woman, and 
yom 7 strong, but you cannot force me to go 
Wiln ou,” f Ay 

eater will see about that,” hs said, his eyes 

Sha ralzed her yoice in a shrill tor help. 

., _, 89 that fs your game, eh t” he cried infuriated. 
ai Gee and I will fling you down into this 

A plteoua wall broke from the girl’s lip, She 
wnt: he np Bisa bub she qavek. for a 
infamous.a threat, Peer ruaM 
The valu hope came to her, that as she crled 





upon i 

the tender flesh. She could not endure the oo 
of it ; she shrieked aloud, ‘With a horrible oath 
the desperate villain clutched her by the throat 
and hurled her backwards. They had been 


4 struggling on the very edge of the mine. Suddenly 


oe 


he earth gave way, and the girl, with a terrible 
ory that rang In Pairfax’s brain ever ofterwarde, 
fell headlong down, down into the dark depths of 
the mire. 

In an instant Maurice Fairfax realleed what 
his terrible rage had led to, He had not meant 
to fliog Pauline down foto the mine ; he had only 
— ytd an liance with his 
v y near ge of it, 

Cold beads of tion- gathered on his fore- 
é@ looked ground ia 


Like one pursued, he fied from the spot, his teeth 
eames his face livid, his limbs trembling so 
they w hardly bear his weight. 

It would never-do to be seen arcund the village 
now. Pauline would be missed sooner or later, 
séarch would be made for her, and those detectives 
were so clever there was no knowing where ib 


end. 
Like most men of his type, he was a coward 
when the thought of punishment for«inscommitted 
came to him, 


. Ho had been formulating 4 brilliant pian, by 

which he would Castle Royal and all the 

mines futo read Bet now he must keep 

out of the way hile, until Pauline’s disap- 
ance had time to blow over. 

He did not dare show himself in the town, 
where he was well known. He might be arrested 
on suspicion. So pulling ap bis coat collar and 
drawing Gown his hat to make his recognition 
impossible, he got back to the depot again by a 
circuitous route. , 

He found; much to hie delight, that a train 
was just starting out. He did uot stop to ask fn 
which airection it was bound, but got in at ones. 
As he had no time to buy a ticket, he decided to 
pay his fare fn the train. 

But everyone aitting near the dark-browed 
stranger, who wore his hat pulled down over his 
face, noticed how nervous he was, how he started 
at the sound of a voice, and clutched nervously 
at the seat in front of him whenever a heavy 
gg him; and more than one woman 
looked very sympathetically at him, saying to 
herself that the ta gentleman must have had 
some great trouble to pot him in such a state of 


ety. 

“How the carriages seem to rock on this 
road!” exclaimed ons woman. “It seems as 
though an accident were about to take place.” 

“ Hush!” auswered her companion. “* You 
make me nervous. No accident conld ba fore- 
told like that, unless there was a murderer on the 
train.” 

The man across the way started violently. 

How the carriages rocked as they dashed around 
the curves ! 

Pairfax’s teeth fairly chattered. He rose un- 
steadily, tottered to the end of the carriage, and 
slipped out of the door without anyone observing 
him, 1» seemed to him that he could not have 
lived another moment in that y yioet ga 

No one was looking just then, and, with a cry 
of terror, Maurice Fairfax sprang over the railing, 
and in anv instant was lost to sight In the under- 
brush, and the train, with its frefght of human 
souls, dashed onward, 

Fairfax scrambled to his feet and looked after 
it, drawing a long breath. 

* T hoodooed the train,” be muttered. ‘‘ I saw 
that there would be an accident—-I felt {6. Good 
Heavens! there it goes now overan embankment! 
I am the only one who has been saved!” 

Fairfax did not go near the scene of the accl- 
dent, but fled in an oppasite direction as swiftly 
as hia trembling limbs could carry him, never 
pausing for an Instant to look backwards. 
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He could distinctly hear the cries and shouts of 
the people, the echo of the escaping steam. 
He put his hands over hia ears and ran the ewifter 
through the underbrush, little recking whither 
hia footsteps tended. 

§* Shall I ever again know an Instant’s peace?” 
he cried, wildly, striking his breast with his 
clenched hands, 

He fled on and on, leaving the scene of the 
Glaaster far behind him, until, anable to take 
another step, he sank down upon a fallea leg, 
completely exhausted, 

To hie utter amegem: nt he saw, scarcely half a 
donen rods from him, tho very shaft down which 
Pauline had been hurled. 

His eyes fairly bulged from their sockets ; his 
face turned an asben bue, He realised that be 
had ran back the entire three miles to the spos 
from which the train bad carried him. 

Like one drawn by a horrible epell which he 
could not resist, Fairfax crept stealthily to the 
se pit, and looking down into the dark abyss, 

tened intently. 


Was it a sound which he heard fromits awful 
depths? He strained his ears to listen, The 
wind howled and shrieked down the mountalo 
gorge, presaging a coming storm. 

“* I¢ was only the wind I heard,” he muttered. 
* Pahaw! I am beginuing to feel as nervous aga 
woman! The fool would be obstinate, It’s a 
great deal better so, I shall inherit ati of the 
Stanford millions, There is no one te fight: over 
the money now, And, besides, I have never felt 
quite safe, fearing that she took one or two of 
my important papers when I was drinking, one 
night. 





CHAPTER LIV, 


Bur to return to Pauline, dear reader, and 
the awful moment fo which she found herself 
atruggling in the grasp of her morta! foe on ths 
very oo of the horrible abyss which yawned 
beneath her very feet. 

When she felt the earth crumbling beneath 
her, a terrible cry rose to her lips. 

Down, down she felt herseif falling ! 

She expected inetant death ; but instead, she 
struck a pool of water at the bottom of the shaft, 
It conld not have been over twenty feed thar 
she had fallen. 

The pool in which Pauline found herse!! 
reached scarcely up to her neck, and she was 
enabled to grope her way around it, though the 
piercing cries which she endeaveured to utter 
died away leaving no sound. 

The terrible chill and the foul odour almost 
overcame her, She heard the sound of Fairfax's 
footsteps as he fled from the spot, leaving her to 
die in the old mine. 

Groping around her, with a ‘strength born of 
despers'ion, she soon found herself on a dry 
ledge of earth, and discovered what seemed to 
be an open space or chamber of the worked-qup 

ine, 


mine, 

The mine had belonged to hor father long ago, 
and she had often heard her father say, in speak- 
ing of it, that there was a sabterranesn passage 
which extended for a mfle or more, ending in an 
eutrance on the opposite side of the mize, 

Ah, it she could but find it! Her heart beat 
with hope as she remembered that the other 
entrance was somewhere near the grounds of 
Castle Royal. They bad had ill-luck with the 
mine, and because of the superstition of tho 
miners they were obliged to abandon it, 

Strange stories were told about it. It was 
said by the miners that the place was haunted 
by those who had lost their lives there. Pauline 
recalled every detail of what she had heard, 

If it was true there was another entrance she 
could no doubt find it. She was a mise-owner’s 
daughter ; eurely she should nob fear anything 
from those dark recesses that her father before 
her had traversed. She felt stiff and benumbed 
with her wet clothes dragging about her; bud 
she would not give way to the faintness that 
almost overcame her. 

Paulina had scarcely proceeded half the 
distance ere she suddenly became aware that she 
was not alone in the depths of the old mine, 
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Was it only her fancy, or was it a woman’s 
voice that fell clearly and shrilly upon her ears} 

She started in dismay, scarcely believing that 
she had heard aright, Impelled by a curiosity 
which she could neither understand nor resist, 
Pauline crept forward. 

Turning suddenly to the right, she found her- 
self in a dimly lighted cavern. In the further 
corner were two people. 

Oa a pallet of fur lay a woman, and bending 
over her was a form which Pauline could not 
distinguish ab that distance, The place was 
certainly inhabited, 

What should she do? Advance, or fly from 
the place ? 


t ° ” * . 


How little she knew at that moment that 
Donls Connor was aleo in peril, which he never 
revealed to any one In the after days, Ever 
since the hour in which he had found Norah, he 
had been unremitting in hig search for Captain 
Burton. The man had kept out of his way, but, 
like a veritable eleuth-hound, Denis had tracked 
him down. 

The meetiag had taken place at » cab-stand, 
where Denis was making arrangements for a 
vehicle to take him to the city. 

So accurate was the deseription which be had 
received of the dashing captain, that he knew 
him the very fostant his eyes rested upon him. 
With a bound he was at his side, 

“IT have found you at last, have I?"’ he cried. 

"I do not know you, elr,” sald the captain, 
haughtily. ‘* You certainly bave the advantage 
of me. I do not recollect ever having met you 
before,” 

“You will never forges having met me on 
this occasion,” cried Denis, bis eyes flashing, his 
fingers tingling to take the audacious roud by 
the throat and admiuister a terrible thrashing to 
him. 

“ Who are you, and whatis your business with 
me!” demanded the captain. 

Tam Denis Connor, the brother of the girl 
whom you dared abduct, I have been searching 
for you by vight and by day. Now that I have 
found you, | intend that you shall answer to me 
here and now for what you have done!” 

“Tt is one thing to accuse & man, and another 
to prove bis guilt,” drawled the captain in a 
way chat fairly exasperated the other. 

**T will thrash you first, and prove my right to 
do so afterward,” replied Denis, grimly. 

"Provided you can do so,” retorted the 
captain, drawing himself up to his fall height, 

‘*'We will measure muscles and determine 
that.” 

‘*T am a gentleman,” said the captain ; “I do 
nob indulge in fistic encounters; it is beneath 
me.” 

“You will indulge in it this time,” replied 
Denia. “ Fists were the firet weapons used, We 
can discuss firearms later on.” 

For the firat time ia his life the bold captain 
realised t that he had mst bla Waterloo, He felt 
that the only way to do so would be to act with 
diplomacy—ges out of the encounter if he 
possibly could. He knew he could get the best 
of any man with fire-arme, at which he wae an 
adept ; but he did not relish a fistic ensounter— 
that would certafnly never do, 

“My dear sir,” he began euavely, “you are 
drawing a crowd. Suppose we walk down to the 
end of the street and discuss this matter? I will 
give you all the satisfaction you want, but pray 

led us proceed io a gentlemanly way.’ 
‘I would nod walk about with you to save 
your life!” cried Denis, pulling off his coat, 

“ We shall both be arrested,” eald the captain, 
‘and your grievance against me will gaic 
publicity.” 

* Not more so than it has gained already.” 

** See, there is a equsd of policemen coming 
down the street now!’ he added, pointing in 
that direction. 

Denis turned to look where he had indizated, 
and in that instant the wily captain dealt him a 
terrific blow with the heavy gold-headed cane he 
carried—a biow which sent him reeling to the 
pavement, dezed and stunned, ths blood spurting 
from a wound on his temple. And in that 








monent, while Denis was struggling to regain bis 
feet, hia assailant sprang into the nearesd cab, 
threw a sovereign to the driver, and ordered 
je to take him away quickly, it did nob matter 
where 

For a moment Denis was utterly bewildered, 

seeing his opponent was out of sighb. There 
Men no vehicle at hand In which he could pursue 


“To think he escaped me, and when I had 
him in my very grasp!” esid Denis to 
smarting from the wound, He had found out, 
when it was too late, that 1b was only « clever 
ruse to cry “ Police are coming 1” bo get him to 
turn away, sod hia blood boiled in his veins, 
Smarting from his wound, he went over to a 
chemist across the way, aud bad it dressed, and 
a Huiment applied to keep hin face from being 


discoloured. If he could but have caught the |; 


wily captain at that moment, it would have fared 
ill with him. 

He had added insult to injury, and Dents was 
resolvei to find him and make him pay dearly 
for his treachery, 

He took no one Into his confidence, so sore was 
he smarting under the laugh in which the 
captain was undoubtedly indulging at his 
expense, 

wo days later an snonymous note was trought 
to his hotel. It was dated from prison, and 
stated that 8 young man now under arrest there 
wanted to see him upon an urgent matter, 

Denis knew that he had seen the band writing 
before, but he. could nob recollect just where. 
The request was so urgent t felt obliged to 
look fato the matter. 

“ Do you kuow what is theisature of the diffi- 
Culty into which the person has fallen who eends 
this by yon!” asked Denis, abrupily, turning to 
the court messenger 

hiok I do, sir, ” yaplied the young man. 
ett eae some litsle talk concerning it, In the 
corridors ; but, of course, I cannot tell whether 
it was anything more than hearaey. If you wish, 
I will repeat io.” 

‘ Certainly,” returned Denis, impatiently, 
‘* Taat is the information Iam trying to get at 
I should like, also, if you could describe the 
young man,’ 

‘* That I can, sir,” returned the mestenger, with 
alacrity, pocketing half-a-crown. “ He is a very 
handsome young man, with brown eyes and 
brown bair, dressed in excellent taste, without 
the least attempt at being foppleh. On his 
re baud he weare a seal ring of a very odd 
design.” 

Danis was more puzzled than ever. 

* T have never met anyone of tha’ description,” 
he said. ‘'* Perhaps that fact will serve to fix his 
identity In my mind,” 

“ The young man wasin a café,” continued the 
messepger, “ when s man entered with « crowd of 
his companions, and sat down at a table quite 
hear him, The young man was buey in the 
perusal of a paper, which concealed his face from 
the others, while he, it ssems, knew everyone of 
the party. 

"They had ordered wine, and as they were 
drioking it, your name, sir, was suddenly men- 
tioned.” 

** Mine ?” cried Denla, in astonishment, 

“Yes, sir,” answered the rman j “ and—and things 
not very complimentary to you were uttered. 
The man who was speaking---I do not use the 
term ‘gentleman ’--told of the encounter he bad 
had with you only the day before, ta which he 
had ‘done you up’ most beautifully, 

** Ad this the young man who was reading the 
paper sprang to bis feet, and exclaimed ; 

“*Taen you shall answer to me for your 
brutality |’ 

‘* A terrible encounterensued, Uoluckily, the 
young raan struck his opponent In a vital epot on 
the head, and he dropped like a log. They say 
that the man ia dying, that he cannot recover. 

“'Pae young fellow was arrested, and is now in 
gaol awaiting the result of the man’s injuries. 
As @ last resource he sent for you.” 
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‘] will see him at once,” replied Denis, with a 

Eotering & carriag®, drove quickly to 
gacl. ce Pye st 2 

Denis was sorely Oo was 
man who had cham his cause at the risk of 
his life? He could think of but one person, but 
be dared not trust himself to speak the name, 

Arriving at the m, one of the keepers con- 
ducted him to Cell 47, at the farther end of the 
corridor. There a terrible and most unexpested 
surprise awaited him. 


(To be continued.) 
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FACETLA, 


Frexp: “Is your brother still the level- 
headed, sensible fellow he used to be?” Philo- 
eopher: ‘* Yes; he is still a bachelor,” 


Davcuren OF THE House: “I will help you, 
Marie,” Ovok: "No, no, my dear friulein; I 
have too much to do to-day.” 

Gent: “I see you have a glass eye, Pat,” 
Pat: ** Yes, your honour, but {t's a rale swindle, 
sor, I can see nothing out of ut,” 


“Tgacurr: “How many sexes are there? 
Papil: “Tree.” Teacher: '* What are they ?” 
Pupil: “ Man, woman, and new woman.” 

Miss BravticmRt (coyly): “‘Do you really 
love me, count?” Count Le Frapg (passion- 
ately): “ Loaf you, sweet cr-r-reature! I ana- 
lpza you!” 

“Wee, Willie,” asked grandma, “ bave you 
had all the dinner you want!” ‘'No,” an- 
swered little Willie; “but I have had all [ can 
eat,” . 
Horrivrep Op Lapy: “Oh, kind sir, think 
of your mother! Think of your mother!” 
Burglar (sternly) : ‘No use, lady—-I wuz brought 
up in an incubator,” 

Bossy : “Mamma, was the baby sent down 
from heaven?” Mamma: “Why, yes!” 
Bobby: “Um! They likes to have it eles up 
there—dogan’t they 1” 

Mea io angry to be offered only a 

iifpeony & pound for these old newspspers,”’ 
said Mre, Muglin, “when I'd paid ont no joes 
than a penuy aplece for every one of them.” 

“Mamma, the t way to spell ‘high’ fs 
h-l-g-b, ien’s it?” © Yes, dear; why do you 
wish to know?” “’Cause I’m writin’ a com- 
postition about the highena,” 

“Miss Livinestonm, I love you. I lie at your 
fest. I am your elave.” Miss Livingstone: 
“Well, I will treat you as I should a slave. I 
give you your freedom.” 

‘ Yes, indeed, the courts hold that ignorance 
of the law is noexcuse, J learned that by bitter 
exoerience,” “You were ignorant of the law ¢” 
“No; but my lawyer was.” : 
_vack: “Is ib true that Tom Dashing and 
Dollie Newrich are engaged?” Harry: ‘ Well, 
her people speak of it aa an engagement, while 
bia relatives call it an entanglement.” 

Mr. Prouppap: “Do you know, I have dis.‘ 
covered a way to pacify the baby when he Is 
crying.” Mr Harkiss: ‘How is that?” Mr, 
P.. “Tt is to make more noise than he does, aud 
diccourage him,” 

"For years I've wanted Henry to have burglar 
“arms putin the house, bub he said\it wasn’t 
necessary.” © Welt’? “And as soon as he 
bought a bicyele he had them attached to every 
door and window.” 

Counrryman: “I spoke to our herb doctor, 
and he advised me that I should-—-” Doctor 
(interrupting); “ Oh! he gave you some idiotic 
acvica, I don’t doubt,” Countryman: ‘“' He 
advieed me to see you,” 

Deacon p& Goop : “It might be a good idea 
‘o advertise your sermons in the mri 
papers. Whao is your subject for next Sunday?” 
Rev, Prezg: “How can I tell, The sermon fs 
not half written yet.” 





Dereorrve (in search of a clue): “Can you | A PEEELESHIRE worthy once got bis tea from a 
recall the last words your husband addressed to | very tidy farmer's wife, She was very much 
you before he went away!” Deserted 
“Yes; he sald, ‘Maria, for Heaven’s sake do | both ends, and at last exclaimed,-~‘' Man, Baldy, 
ehud up.” } prt would look bes 1 if raga ee eee all 
“Barparr, how didit happen that when we came | “f one end.” Baldy quietly replied,—" Dinna 
in last night from the theatre there. was a police. | Plt yereel sr ar there'll be na ends 
man in the kitchen?” “Sure, mum, Ol don’t . when I’m dune wi't. 
know ; but Oi think the theatre didn't last as} _ Mz. Mituion: ‘What! marry my daughter } 
long as usual.” oh pracy t ype to i a py oe aera 

Fugly, uF and I give you fair warning, sir, you'll get 
rena 40 pam te | bl from wr Shae (whdiga 
hack All Shak Bult lly te cat of town.”.| 2 I do not need help, sir. I shal) purchase one 
mn Ls eee at Pikeetes thames 

s ; 8 ave been j 

It was their first quarre after marriage, and | Never mind y Boor the house, my dear young 
he was leaving for his clab in anger. Av the | man, I'll give you this one.” 
door he turned, and hurled back a parting shot: | 4 pare caste barrister was erces-examining » 
tie ne ig cg i oe must be | solicitor calied a8 @ witness for the other side, 

= Yon! sah; sap Ailes? Sell Mins Nownphastend’| tactane aber ancer'terc vases, the followteg 
to his wife, mphantly, at 34M. the other | dialogue ensued: Lawyer: “ You are a solt- 
morning, ‘* the moment I begin to sirg to baby | oitor}” Witness: “Yes.” Lawyer: “A re- 
she is quiet,” “Yes,” said his wife ; “she is | spectable solicitor)” Witness: “I think ec.” 
easily frightened, poor little thing.” Lawser: ‘'On what grounds do you assert you 

Mrs. Havrrow (maliciously): ‘ You were such | are a respectable solicitor?” Witness: “ Well, my 
a charming céoutante, my dear, fifteen years | father was a solltitor, my grandfather was a 
ago.” Mrs, Inglefe: “Wasi! I only remember | solicitor, and my ancestors were practising when 
you made such a lovely chaperon for me when I] | youre wero throwing cocoanuts at each other.” 
came out.” 

** You and Jack sit nextito eachotherin school, | TQ) 
do 300, Willa?” Part of tho time” 'Galy | CADIES’ APIOL AND STEEL Fitts. 
® part?” “Yes, sir, Jack's standing in the | Superseding Pennyroyal, Bitter Apple, and Pill Cochite. 

re 


corner moet of the time,” ‘Aud what do you do Price 4a, 6d. post-iree. 
” j Obtainable only from MARTIN, Pharmaceutical 
com bf “Ob, I generally stand in the inal er re les srg scutinenbon, 


A PROMINENT townsman was chaffiog a town 


councillor recently about the doings of the coun- | DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


cil, and said; “I'd sooner put up as a candidate | 
“KAPUTINE”’ cures Instantly. 


for a lunatic asylum than put up for the town 
yap " Well, you'd atand a much better 
ce of getting in,” responded the councillor, Enclose stamped addressed envel to "EK." 

Mrs, Newrocks: Pe ry: ! a gg railway | Karurua, pig orem tor tres sarapice, 
men are very careless!” “Mies Newrocks: | with name of nearest be 
“What have they done, mamma!” Mrs, New- | - 
rocks: ‘Why, they’ve torn and defaccd the | 
labels on our trunks so that it is impossible for a | Gee 
stravger to see that we have been on the Conti- | @ 














ape Soro | MODELS. 
ERFECT FiT. 
GUARANTEED WEAR. 


nent,” 4 
Miss Sxmvpenny: “This ‘ere cheap butter E & Fe] 
ain’t fic to eat.” Mrs, 8.: “No, it aint. Ran 4 


into Mre, Goodson’s and borrow a pound. She | 
always has good butter—the highest-priced in the 
market. Tell her we'll pay ber back to-merrow.” 
** Goin’ to git butter to-morrow!” “ We'll pay 
her with this,” 

Taz dramatist, Richard Lalor Shiel, was an 
Irishman, with all the Hibernian gifs for per- 
petuativg bulls, He was present one day, at the 
rehearsal of a play in which Young was playing 
the hero, and not liking the actor’s interpretation | 
of a certain point in the dialogue, exclaimed, 
** There, Mr. Young, you must draw you sword 
and find you have not got it,” 
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4./- SEWING MACHINE 4/- 


nted. No, 45157. 

HIS Machine does work which will bear comparison with that of other 
machines costing higher prices, Entirely made of metal, with steel and 
plated fittings. It works at great speed. It has no complication like other 
machines, therefore does not require to be learnt. No winding of bobbins, No 
trouble. No teaching. No experience ; and is everywhere superseding the old- 
fashioned troublesome machines. It works fine or coarse materials equally as 
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1s. per packet. Write for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 

Machines at work, Address— 


SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
84 DEPT., 31,°BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


























Wife : | annoyed at seeing him teke the fresh butter off — 
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SOCIETY. 


Tax Queen's Household consists of just under 
& thouvand persona, 


Tre Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Hesse 
will leave Darmatadb about January 170n for 
Berlin, They are to stay there for a fortnight 
on their way to St. Petersbarg, where they are 
bo be the guests of the Emperor and Emprees of 
Rusels for several weeks. 


Oxz of the duties of the mounted messengers 
of the Queen is a carious one, When any 
member of the Royal Family is expeckd ab the 
‘railway-station the messenger sent thither only 
walta to see them arrive, and then gallops rapidly 
up to the Castle to let the Queen know they 
thave actually reached Windsor, and are on the 
way to her gates, 

Tue E aprese Frederick fs to arrive at Osborne 
about January 28th on a visit to the Queen, 
accompanied by the Hereditary Princess of 
Saxe-Meiningen and her daughter, Princess 
¥'é dore, and she will stay in Eugiaud until the 
middle of March. Prince Henry XXX of Reuss, 
who ia betrothed to Priacess Fé dore, will pay a 
visit to the Queen at Windsor Castle about the 
end of February. 

Tar Duchese of Counaughd and Princesses 
Margaret and Victoria have recently had new 
winter blouse jackete made alike in sealskin, 
with four mother-of-pearl buttons in front, and 
4 large gold military fancy buckle, which fastens 
the bavd round the waist. The collar is of the 
finest seal, and the coat sleeves are quite plain, 
“Toe collar is prepared by carefully cutting it oud 
in backram with croes seam in centre of back, 
one edge of this beiog placed over the obvher and 
stitched down. The jseckeb fs modelled with 


shoulder and under-arm seam: only; the right | 


froat fastens over the left with buttone, and the 
fulness of the walet iz confined with a band 
made up over and passed through the golden 
buckle, The jacket is lined throughout with 
‘black satin, The same may be made up very 
much chesper, ye> handsomely, with electric 
seal plush. The Princesses are wearing pretty 
emall sealekin hate with sable tails, 


Paince AND Proyesss Cuarixs of Daxawank 
will remain at Appleton Hall until January at 
least. There will be no festivities, of course, 
during their atay at Norfolk, but this will in no 
way detract from the pleasure of their visit, for 
Princess Charles, who is only too pleased to be 
back sgain in Eogland, never finds time hang 
heavy on her hands in her beloved Norfolk home, 
while Priace Charles is most eager to make him- 
self more thoronghiy acquainted with the life 
and purduite of an English country tleman. 
The Duke and Dacheas of York will not leave 
the Dake of Teck until his health is more eatie- 
factory, and in all probability they will not be 
much at Sandringham until thenew year, Thelr 
children have been at White Lodge with them 
ever since the funeral of the Duchess of Teck, 
and thelr presence In the house must have 
greatly cheered their grandfather, who is devoted 
to the little people, and now will doubtless be 
even more #0, If possible, slace they were so dear 
to his beloved wife. 

Taw Tsaritzs, of all Empresses and Queens, 
has the largesb number of lady attendants, who 
are divided Into claves unknown at Western 
Courts ; as in addition te the regular entourage 
of her Majesty, she has in attendance upon her, 
and in her pay, a host of young maidens of high 
birth. These young ladies, over fifty in nuniber, 
are daughters of the highest nobles, and they 
form the train of her Imperial Majesty on state 
occasion’, This great retinue, like much elee at 


_ the Rursian Court, ie of course an Ovziental 


custom, and by way of comparison it may be 
mentioned that af most Western Courts, as for 
instance cur own, the number of maids of honour 
is limited to eight, or ten at most, the Courts of 
Austria and Spain coming firat in this respect. 
tudeed, though it may seem strange, there is in 
Moscow actually an ‘Imperial college for the 
tralniog of maids of honour” for the Ewpreas 
aud Grand Ducheasea, 


" STATINS 


Gazar Barrary controls 21 out of every 100 
square miles of the earth's surface, = 

Tur Great pilgrimage on record was that of 
the Empress Helena to Jerusalem in 3i1. 

Tr fs eaid that on an average the soldiers of 
Norway are taller than those of any other 
country, a 

Tr fa sald that if the “ voice” of an elephant 
were as loud In proportion as that of a night- 
ingale, his trumpteting could be heard around 
the world, 

Merzors rash through space at the rate of 
26 miles a second. They are not usually larger 
than a pebble, and on striking the earth’s at-. 
mosphere they dissolve instantly into gas. 





GEMS, 


Tr is only the good at heart who really envy 
little children their innocence, 

To things which you bear with impatience 
you should accustom yourself, and by habit 
you will bear them well, 

Tr ts hard to personate and act a part long, 
for where truth is not at the bottom, nature 
will always be endes to return and will 
peep out and betray Lereelf one time or another, 

Tue doors of your sonl are open on others 
and theirs on you. Simply to be in this world, 
whatever you are, is to exert an Iofluence, an 
influence compared with which mere lauguage 
and persuasion are feeble, 

Wuew our heart is in our work, when the 
desire to do it faithfully and well is pre- 
eminent, when the means we use are in harmony 
with the means we approve, when humsn sym- 
pathy and fellow-feeling promote jush and 
equitable dealings with others, then shall we ex- 
perience that peace which no amount of ease 
or idleness or luxury can ever impar’, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Grittmp Ham.—Out some cold boiled bam in 
nice uniform slices, season them highly with 
cayenne and mushroom catsup, and brail, about 
one minute on each side, just enough to warm 
through, and serve icxmediately. 

Maoxerst Batts.—Carefully remove the bones 
from two cups of cold boiled salb mackerel, and 
add an equal quantity of mashed potatoes, a halt- 
tear ul of pepper, and two eggs well beaten, 
Shape into balls, and fry in hob fat ina frying 
basket, 

Tomaro Toast.—Usee fresh tomatoes stewed, 
or a third of & can of tomatoes heated in & sauce- 
pan, with a quarter tesspoonful of salt, half- 
teaspoonfal of butter, oue of sugar, and os 
dash of white pepper. Boil ten minutes ; have 
ready two nice slices of toast from which the crust 
has been cut, Pour the mixture over the 
toast, which may be buttersd or nob, and serve. 

Cutt Savcs.—-Teke nine large tomatoes, 
scald, peel, and chop, with two peppers and one 
large oufon ; add one Page ful of salt, two 
of , one teaspoonful each of ginger, cloves, 
apn and cinnamon, one nutmeg, and two 

cups of vinegar ; stew haif an hour, botilo 
while hot, 

Corrmp Musarooms,—Place in a stew-pan 
two cupfals of chopped mushrooms. . Add one 
teacup of finely chopped cold ronst beef or veal, 
haif a cup of cold water, a teaspooufnlof minced 
onion and salt, and half » teaspoonful of curry 
powder, more or less as is preferred, Simmer 
gently seven minutes ; add 2 teaspoonfal of butter 
rubbed into a tablespoonful of flour, remove as 
soon as it bubbles and stir in a tablespoonful each 


Paris and cork ave 
der-mills, 
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as a gift to an empress, and wae always Kept in 
repair by the Government, 
in 1801 and tore away the 


all sizer, neither will it insert corks large and 
email alike, A domestic method that is very 


pressed at one alde, Ineert the pin and cork, 
pushing the cork in first one side avd then the 
other with the thumbs and firgere. After it is 
well started the pressure on both sidea will carry 
it well into the neck of the bottle and @ con- 
tinuous atream of the liquid will flow out as long 
aa the prezeure Is applied. Wher the cork is to 
nearly the equal distance remove the pin, give 
the cork a couple of twists or press it against 6 
hard substance. In ninety-nine cases out of s 
hundred the bottle can be closed {in thirty 
seconds, snd will be found securely corked. Io 
putting up cateup, grape juice, wine or other 
liquids it is an excellent plan in addition to 
sectire corking to dip the tops of the bottle: 
either In wax or plaster of paris, 


chase a pretty coloured silk or cotton material 
on the score of its being likely to fade when 
washed, ‘ae if the colour fades it may ve 
anently revived by washing with Maypole 
p- This ‘is prepared in al] colours, ft is 
easy to use, mae Po not discolour the hauds or 
the vessels the clothes are washed io. For 
children’s blouses and frocks that require con- 
stant washing it is invaluable, as ib will dye to 
avy shade; it is also useful for gentlemen’ 
saloured shirts, sllk stockirgs, gloves; &>. All 
colours are 44. per tablet except black, that is 
61, Some pretty wy A poses ap ea aleo — 
by the Maypole Suap Com RS are in a 
bright nln, ond will adhere 3 any place they 
are thrown on. These wil! be very useful for 
ornamenting Chrietmas trees and fur Christus 
decorations generally. Botti the soap and batter- 
flies can be obtelned from and oll end 
colour merchants everywhere, or from the May- 








of lemon juice and sweet cream, 


le Soap Company, 98 and 99, High Holbors, 
Londoa, W.0. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. _ 


Lor ~Keep thend absolutely alr tight, 
Tr onLzp.—-Ge toa respectable solicitor. 
Jenny —It fe, we believe, one of his baptiemal names 
pss Sy aed an operation. 
Ecosomist.—You can the cheaper than 
you could snake fie } sa Sect <get { 
Inquiarrive.~-We do @ permanent record of 
soch trivialitiens ‘ rtd 
‘Touny —We are mot in a to the 
PB are Mofo position to give special 
ne a the colony ts no more. 
Mscom.— Mane ty unenen oi tor 8. Gee en Pwey st 
Vouurtars's Sweermeart.— Votunteers are not Hable’ 
to be sent out of the kingdom. on 
Rovio Mam.—Retmain at home and endeavour, if 
Nox puvewem—~-A old, manner is an effectual 
tamer of the of girls, 
Mapst.—It be foolish to attach the wightest 
salen artlele in your possession. 
P —The lines are not in | 
works, no cao ony where hey may bo founds 
Wos- nxcoss.--Iirst search the London Directory ; 
next all provincial directories;  * : 
BuoxEn-Hgartep, = Wi 
ae e fear you cannot recover your 
Cuswnn —-Optum is obtained from the unripe fruit of 
the white poppy. ‘ 
As OLD Reaver.—If there was no wil], the property 
goes entirely to the husband. . 
nee Stan —Wo decline to famish any information 


aight aid them in euch sn attempt. j 
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Tae eet hee 
Re ales 
tater ine ooblemen or geutleness ize 
Sosa negate gene to we 
proper baths od go than to ous tam athe doer? 
Cate cagagament pb yg hall ek, 
or ce 
removing the suagey to whisk it has entered and 
become ingrained. 

Taacepiam. — A 

cee 


OLp Conresporpmr,—It would on the special 
circumstances v 
ahen eal of the case,.au to ® lawyor must be 
Awswanp.—Cheese should be placed in small frag- 
ments on a bit of bread or biseult knife, 
ney neti alo eu Ey it the 


‘Ova of Banom.—You ought to acknowledge 
your fault. it 
eo pr pele! de seanebvalstog to confeas an 
Ovstommn. —A is not bound he 
be complied, to sal % wales he thinks 
He ts just stron an eguiien the tnteeting mats 
Hxao.—The thin red. Hine was st Balaclava im the 


Crimes, where the ninety-third, dra in extended 
line of two men formation eon gna efeated 
& ebarys of cavalry, 


you could 
meee referred as certain 


Poe.—age be cause, probably 
have ado‘ oo ml ny "he blak too + | inte 
warn t faers Shough; sve luim less | whiting to make © peste, ha 
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ven, but before 


time is up, she can claim a month's wages. 


would that the mists were lifted 


ot commences ae ay wag § 


ented darker 


But the shadows grow 
‘er the chill and restless tide— 


time for drying between 
four in white sugar, 
the and the sugar 

ty minuke; 

» not beating, bud 
opera ager tention 
cake ig always success- 
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Unnarry Rex.—It will not be easy to break up the 
old affair and take up a new one. Why not have a 
plain talk with the girl and ascertain her exact sentf- 
ments? If he kad the courage to make love to her fm 
what is nothing more or less than “time-kiJling,” he 
pry hang eg ay wn to stand up aud face the 
aitua' like a little man 

M. T.—That metals will throw off vapours ts evident 
even to the housewife, who can eme!! the ragtog fire in 

kitchen even h she may be up two 

ta of stairs, It is eatd t sino will give off 
wa t vapour even at slow tem to produes 
chemical chan 


as 
menters that the lowest known temperature at 
which m vaporises is 184 degrees Fahrenheit, 
Bap Taavertun.—We should say that one disposed 
to sickness ht not to sit with ber back to the en 
as there be a tendency to excite the ailment S 
ers 


necessary to go yo 

the crowd of applicants there already waiting for every 
available vac 4 onl Suna ter labour 
sean etght be hesunry or ayo bad 
o ’ necessary ¥ 

carned experience aside in order to turn your hand to 
something which ha to be available, bat 
gene outside of the Hine you have hitherto 

lowed. 


g 
B3 
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wards , 

debts on simple contract. So that a debt, after tho 
expiration of atx years, unless renewed in writing, or 
kept alive by process issuing out of a superior court, 
could not be recoverable, 

Axarriow.—The experience would perhaps do you no 
harm, bat everything , could you not y hard 
work, earnest application to it yourself for someth 
better, to improve your natutal talent, by being al 


to your surroundings and studying and oppor- 
tunttios, could not possibly make more m: and. 
attain « higher by cing ‘to what you have ® 
You say you are ing to work hard that 


x fs the 
If you want to makea change, well and a 
but it is not essential that you rueh off a oe 
towns. First try and secure a little capital to keep you 
while you travel and look for work in other places. 
Lavna.—First cut three pounds cf lean rnmp ateak 
into s stow it tll tender in water (not quite 
suffictent cover the meat) el fe aoe, a of 


chop) parsley, & d lemon- 
th and mar @ teacupful of sliced onions, 

of pepper, and a of 
salt, When the meat is tender, thicken gravy 
by into it a ta of ocorn- flour 
tweixed to a smooth paste wii tab} nl of 
Worcester sauce. Arrange the meat ina pledikh with 
alternate layers of eliced boiled ham and hard. 


Kazan —Pound or bruise thoroughly four ounces of 
giuger root and mix with it three ounces of cream of 
. Bice hp ¢ thinly eight iarge lemons efter 
tqueezing ont of the juice. Pour over this five 
boliing water and stir into ft five pounds of 

. Leb it stand until lukewarm ; then put in a 


sugar. 
large alloe of dry bread and pour over one oupfnl of 


Mquid yoast. Let it ferment for twelve hours, covering © 
the vessel with a cloth, if it is to be bottled, If it isto 
in a keg, let it ferment through the bung-hole 
for houre ; thom close tightly, and intwo daye 
it will be ready for use. It will foam like cream ale, 


= 


and the flavour will please the most fastidious teste. 


Tt must be kept in au ice-box or very cool place, or ft 
will ture sour. In cave it docs on, heweiae, a tabdle- 
1 of sugar to each as itis drawn will make 


ttallright If it is to be bottled, fill the bottles about 
two-thirds full and fasten the corks with wire ar 
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COMPELLED TO KEEP GOING. 


In discussing the question of diseases and 


how to cure themi the writer has frequently’ 


expressed his especial sympathy with the class 
of sufferers who bear much pain and distress 
yet are seldom laid up, or sent to bed, with the 
maladies which afflict them, because there is 
always a certajn relief in giving up—in ceasing 
to resist. A person helplessly ill, prone on his 
bed, may suffer much less than another, not 
perhaps in immediate danger, who is obliged to 
work, making at the same time a brave battle 
with some ailment that constantly pursues: and 
torments him. There is a host of these, and 
it is for their cheer and encouragement that I 
cite the following case. For every time we 
succeed in saving such a man or woman we 
either save the family bread-winner or some 
worker for the general good. 

“For many years,” says Mr. Wigmore, “I 
have been subject to attacks of indigestion and 
weakness. My appetite was poor, and after 
meals [ had pain across the chest and stomach. 
{ got languid and heavy, being easily tired and 
exhausted, which made my work at times hard 
and difficult. I was not /acd up, always attending 
to my duties, but was oftex in pain. I lost a 
deal of sleep, and at night was troubled with 
a kind of wind or gas which rose into my 
throat as if it had been a ball. I also spat up 
a frothy fluid. | 

“In this way I continued for twelve years, 
being better or worse, but never really well. 1 
tried pills and other things recommended for 
dyspepsia, but found no benefit from them. 

“In December, 1892, a friend told me of the 
benefit he hadreceived from taking Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup, and he brought me a bottle to 
try. After taking it I found relief, and by con- 
tinuing to take it the pain and discomfort left 
me. sag appetite improved and I gained 
strength, feeling quite like a new man. Since 
that time if anything ails me a few doses of 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup never fail to put me 
right. I have recommended this medicine to 
many of my friends and acquaintances. If you 
think the publication of this letter will be of 
interest to others you are at liberty to make 
that use of it.” (Signed) WittiAm James 
Wicmore, 28, Citizen Road, Hornsey... Road, 
London, N. May 22nd, 1896.” 





Another letter to the same purpose runs as 
follows: ‘(In May, 1886, I began to suffer from 
indigestion. I had no appetite, and the food 
I took disagreed with me, causing a burning 
sensation at the chest. I continued in this state 
about three months. J kept on with my business 
but was often in pain. 1 then read about 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup. I got a hbottle:-from 
Mr. Brown, a chemist in Essex Road, Islington. 
After taking this medicine for a week I felt 
better. I could eat, and “food no_ longer 
oppressed me, and I felt brighter. After taking 
three bottles I was as well as ever, and ave 
known nothing of the atkment since. You are 
welcome to publish this letter if you wish to do 
so. (Signed) W. Hitter, 130, Crouch Hill, 
Hornsey, London, N: May 2tst, 1896.” 

Mr. Hillier is proprietor of a glass, china, and 
general store, and is well-known and respected 
in his district. . Equally trustworthy is Mr. 
William Hounsome, a police officer of the T 
Division, Metropolitan Police Force, stationed 
at Hounslow. He says: “In the spring of 
1894 I began to sicken, I led no relish for 
food, and my meals lay like lead on my chest 
and stomach. I craved for food to satisfy the 
gnawing pain at the pit of the stomach but did 
not eat much. Having been always strong and 
hearty, I did not know what to make of it, and 
consulted our divisional doctor. He gave me 
medicines, but I got no better; in fact, worse. 
As I grew weaker and weaker, I bought a bottle 
of Mother Seigel’s Syrup from Mr. Venning, the 
chemist in High Street, and after taking, in a 
few days, was benefited. My food no longer 
distressed me, I gained strength every day, and 
in three weeks was as well as ever. You can use 
this statement as you like. (Signed) Witi1a. 
Hounsome, Burlington House, Spring Grove, 
Isleworth, May 19th, 1896.” 

In view of the widespread, growing and solid 
popularity of Mother Seigel’s Syrup, it would 
seem scarcely necessary to introduce any further 
evidence as to its wonderful power over disease. 
Yet new witnesses constantly demand a hearing, 
and cures of fresh interest occur, . But, as we 
have said, to none are the virtues of ‘this medicine 
of greater practical value than to those who have 


no time or money to be ill—who must work as 


long as they: can stand up and see. 


— 
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[ RDISPENSABLE TO_ LADIES! accire s quick, safe and 


reliable and non-injurious remedy for certain obstructions 
and irregularities, 2 medicine which cures(usually in a few hours) 
| cases which have baffled the skill of the best medical men, 





No indy need despair, as the most obstinate and helpless cases 
have been immediately relieved’ by this remedy. Mrs. Wilson, 
of Honor Oak Park, Forest Hill, says: “Your invaluable 
remedy took immediate effect ; in less than 12 hours I was 
| ali right, after 18 weeks of misery and hopelessness.” A 
properly certified guarantee is enclosed with testimonials and 
medicine. 
case. 
| 


One package at 4/6 is usually sufficient for any 
Ladies, send at once fully directed envelope for particulars 
and proofs. I will forfeit £2, OOO if the testimoniais are not 
genuine. Thousands of unsolicited testimonials have been 
received. Do not be misled by showy advertisements and other 
so-called remedies which are utterly worthless and fraudulent 
imitations. 

Norrer.—This wonderful remedy guaranteed to have the 
largest sale in the entire world, being the oldest and only harm- 
less medicine of its kind for ladies, and cures more patients in 
| one month than all other Female Remedies put together in 
twelve months, This can be proved by our Testimonials. 

Tf you require more particulars, I will send you per return of 
post, in sealed letter, post-free, a splendid Book (34 pages and 
Guide, cloth covers (60 pages and 40 Illustrations of Ladies’ 
Appliances), and full particulars of the wonderful effective 
remedies as advertised and sold in every town and village in 
Great Britain. Consultations Free every day 3to7, Estab- 


lished over 100 years. 
Do not delay, but ‘erties at once privately to 


‘MADAME FRAIN, 


MEDICAL INSTITUTE, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 


(Opposite SHOREDITCH CHURCH.) 




















est Is the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef. obtained from selected 
| Cattle reared in Australia and South America. It develops the 
the Muscular System, giving Fresh Strength and Increased Vitality 
did to the Healthy, whilst 
and A fm A 
and Means of Stimulating and Sustaining Invalids it has no equal, 
teing meat and drink at one araucht, and providing the most 

me perfect Concentrated yet easily Digestible Nourishment in the 
rse. form of a pleasant 
te BEVERAGE 
the ‘ 
1a Bovril Limited, Food Specialists, London, E. C. 
oer eye 
5 The Right Hon, LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D., DR. FARQUHARSON, M.P.; 
and "and others. 
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a mens. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, z F 
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GREAT BANTAL STREN STRENGTE | 
Promotes Appetite, Cures 
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WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


ELPTON’S PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


LPTON’S, PILLS 


The Best General Family Medicine 


PTON’S PILLS 


W 


Cure Headache at Once 











Dyspeps 
,Hivateria, Reqroun Complaints, | gg 
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WHELProw’s PILLS 
WHELP I ON’S PILLS 


Will keep good in all Climates 


WHELPTON’s STOMACH PILLS 
The Best Dinner Pills 
WHELPTON'S OINTMENT 


WHELPTON '§ OINTMENT 


Beals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magic. 


Set your Liver in Order 


Cures Eczema 





Ask for WHELPTON'S PILLS @ see that you get them 


Sold by all Chemists, 74d., 1s, 144., and 2s. 9d, per box, 
Or of the Proprietors, — 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8,14, or 33-Stamps. 
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> F.C, REIN & SON 


(GOLD MEDALLISTS), 








: 1LOS8,; STRAND, 
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The Paradise for the Deaf. 
i F.C. REIN & SON, Patentees, Sole Inventors, and Makers of the NEW _ACOUSTIC — 
i INSTRUMENTS, awarded Prize Medals in 1851, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886, 1892, 
f and 1894; Inventors, Makers, and Patentees of the ANTI-ACOUSTIC PROTECTOR, &c. 
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y ACOUSTIC HATS AND BONNETS, 





a 
ef: 4 For Ladies or Gentlemen, in all styles or to order. 

;) oe a 
: The greatest variety of ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS suitable for every degree of Deafness, for Church and gené 
- conversation—some to wear, some to hold, some to fit in the eavity of the ear, of flesh colour, 
a4 4 hardly observable. 
a ! ACOUSTIC CONVERSATIONAL. TUBER: 
if i TO ANY AND FOR THE MOST EXTREME DEGREE OF DEAFNESS, bras: pe: 
; 4 
| ee EVERY KIND OF ACOUSTIC TRUMPET AND ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANC 
:| oe Arcongst our numerous and distinguished clientele may be mentidned HAR.H. the late DUCHERAS or aut 1 
|! and several members of the Reigning — Families. : 

f 1 SeinsinilSeemshielnls-setaseetniaihlellinl AeetionibadiinatiniRsee 

i ' “WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED. PRICE LIST AND FULL PARTICUBARS. 





| ORG REIN SON, 108, STRAND, ait oomste, Exeter. ial, ANDO 























‘LONDON READER 


of Literature, Acience, Art, and General Enformation. 





PART 441. VOL. LXX.—FEBRUARY, 1898. 





CONTENTS. 


SERIAL STORIES. fhe VARIETIES. 
Ir I Bor Kxew how os oni oes eg -- 353 PACE 
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285, 309, 333, 357 
Socrery hie fai Sain oe -- 286, 310, 334, 358 
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PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 26, CATHERINE ST., STRAND. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fssrvary, 13938 





FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE. 


AL HA 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 
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R DYES 8! 


ro = ONE LIQUID 
: & freee No.1... Black 
; ¢ 5h No. 3..Dark Brown 
ie No. 3., Light Brown 
E Golden Brown 
| Bo. a} or Auburn 
aj No. 6..Pure Golden 
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‘ Harmless, Perfec 
(/ Permanent & Odourkiss, - ‘ 
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A Medical Certificate 
with each bottle, 


%, ~~ ke 
“Wi a  aaitl 
2/6, 3/6, 5/- & 10/6 (SECRETLY PACKED) 
J. BRODIE 4] MYSEUM STREET, | ONDON 
Established 1868. Once Tried, Always Used. 











Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes 1s. 1}d. & 2s, 9d, (the 
contains thtee times 
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latter 
the quantity)of al?fChentists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
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‘S e\ Ralls & Co., Manufacturers, Dry- 
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CROSSE « 
BLACKWELL'S 


MALT VINEGAR, 


PICKLES, SAUCES, 
JAMS, SOUPS, 

















Beware of Imitations injurious & worthiess! 








FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER 


Apply 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 


} 
26, Catherine Street, Strand, London. W.C, | 





AND 


POTTED MEATS 


Are sold by. Grocers and Stcres" 
throughout the World. 
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FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 
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R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE DE». J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
"TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 





MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to many_! 


be: 30 
1a 


UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 
Be careful to observe Trade Mark. 
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rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


f PILEPSY, SPASM, _ 
Coulc, PALPITATION, 


My YSTERIA. 





SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


>> J. T. DAVENPORT, 


50 


, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, w.c. 
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